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Tentative Program, 37th Biennial Meeting, 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, 

American School for the Deaf, 

West Hartford, Connecticut 


SUNDAY, JUNE 26, 1955 
10:00 a.m.—6:00 p.m.—Administration Building Corridor. Registration 


OPENING SESSION 


8:00 p.m. Auditorium. James H. Galloway, Acting President, Presid- 
ing 

Invocation (to be announced) 

“‘America’’—Led by (to be announced) 

Address of Welcome—Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, Superintendent, 
American School for the Deaf 

Address of Welcome (to be announced) 


Response: 


North—Joseph G. Demeza, Superintendent, Ontario School for 
the Deaf 
East—Nathan P. Harris, Principal, Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf 
South—John F. Grace, Superintendent, Texas School for the Deaf 
West—Dr. Richard G. Brill, Superintendent, California School for 
the Deaf at Riverside 
Keynote Address: “‘A Team Approach to the Needs of the Individual 
Deaf Child’’—Dr. 8S. Richard Silverman, Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri 
Dancing 
MONDAY, JUNE 27, 1955 


SECTION ON SPEECH 


Gymnasium. Miss Josephine Carr, Section Leader, Principal, Lower 
Division, Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa, Presiding. 


Discussants: 


Mrs. Marie Dunn, Teacher, American School for the Deaf 

Miss Rosemary Burke, Teacher, Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf 

Miss Livingston Patton, Supervising Teacher, American School for the 
Deaf 

Miss Grace Mannen, Teacher, Nebraska School for the Deaf 

Miss Helen Dial, Teacher, Illinois School for the Deaf 

Mr. Alan Y. Crouter, Superintendent, Mystic Oral School for the Deaf 

8:45 a.m.-9:00 a.m.—Paper: “Utilizing the Team Approach to Stimu- 
late Young Deaf Children to Use Speech for Communication” 
(to be filled) 
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9:00 a.M.—9:25 a.m.—Demonstration: Mrs. Marie Dunn, American 
School for the Deaf, with Primary Children 

9:25 a.M.—9:45 a.M.—Panel Discussion with Audience Participation 

9:45. a.M.—10:00 a.m.—Paper: ‘“‘The Team Approach to the Speech 
Needs of the Older Deaf Child’—Miss Grace Mannen, Teacher, 
Nebraska School for the Deaf . 

10:00 a.m.—10:25 a.m.—Demonstration (to be filled) with Intermediate 
Students, Rhode Island School for the Deaf 

10:25 a.m.—10:50 a.m.—Panel Discussion with Audience Participation 


MONDAY, JUNE 27, 1955 
SECTION FOR Dear TEACHERS 


Auditorium. David Mudgett, Section Leader, Teacher, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois, Presiding 

Discussants (to be announced) 

8:45 a.M.-9:15 a.m.—Paper: “New Approaches to the Teaching of 
Language,”’ Dr. George Detmold, Dean, Gallaudet College 

9:15 a.M.—9:30 a.m.—Panel Discussion 

9:30 a.m.—9:45 a.m.—Open Discussion 

9:45 a.M.—10:15 a.m.—Paper: ‘“Guidance—In and Out of School’— 
Richard Kennedy, Specialist, Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, State of Indiana 

10:15 a.M.—10:30 a.m.—Panel Discussion 

10:30 a.m.-10:50 a.m.—Open Discussion 


GENERAL MEETING 
10:50 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
Gymnasium 
Address: (to be announced) 


SECTION ON HEALTH AND PuysicaL EDUCATION 


Gymnasium. John Rybak, Section Leader, Coach, St. Mary’s School 
for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y., Presiding 

Sports Clinic: 

1:45 p.m.—2:45 p.m.—Football Techniques—Paul Kennedy, Football 
Coach, New York School for the Deaf 

2:45 p.mM.-3:45 p.M.—Basketball Techniques—John Rybak, Basketball 
Coach, St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 


CONFERENCE MEETING 

4:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Auditorium 
Business Meeting, Conference of Executives, American School for the 

Deaf 

EVENING MEETING 
8:00 P.M. 

School Auditorium 
Speaker: Dr. Romaine P. Mackie, Chief, Exceptional Children and 

Youth, U. S. Department of Education—“Qualification and Prepara- 
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tion of Teachers of Exceptional Children: Some Findings in the 
Area of the Deaf” 

Speaker: Emmett O’Brien, Director, Division of Vocational Services, 
State of Connecticut—“The Role of the Academic Teacher in Voca- 
tional Training” 

Remainder of Program to be Announced 


MONDAY, JUNE 27, 1955 
SECTION ON LANGUAGE 


Miss Lois Helen Nyhus, Section Leader, Teacher, California School 
for the Deaf, Berkeley, California, Myron A. Leenhouts, Principal, 
California School for the Deaf at Berkeley, Presiding 

1:45 p.m.—2:00 p.m.—Paper: “‘An Experimental Approach to the Teach- 
ing of Language’”—Miss Mildred A. Groht, Principal, Lexington 
School for the Deaf 

2:00 p.m.—2:35 p.m.—Panel Discussions 
“Motivating and Developing Beginning Language’’—Miss Beatrice 

Ostern, Teacher, Lexington School for the Deaf 
‘An Integrated Language Program in the Middle and Upper Schools” 
—Mrs. Raymond Kraft, Teacher, Lexington School for the Deaf 
“Suggestions for Causes and Cures for Failure in Written Language’”’ 
—Dr. Irving 8S. Fusfeld, Vice President, Gallaudet College 

2:35 p.m.—3:30 p.m.—Demonstrations: Lexington School for the Deaf: 
Mrs. Norma Harris—Lower School 
Miss Jane Pearce—Middle School 
Mrs. Don Wood—Upper School 

3:30 p.M.—3:45 P.M.—Question Period 

3:45 p.mM.—3:50 P.m.—Summary 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 1955 
SECTION ON READING 


Gymnasium. Miss Margaret H. Gruver, Section Leader, Assistant 
Principal, Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, Rhode 
Island, Presiding 


Discussants: 

Miss Frances Phillips, Teacher, Bruce Street School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Mrs. Erna Brown, Teacher, New York School for the Deaf 

8:45 a.M.-9:15 a.mM.—Paper: ‘Six Points of Weakness as Discovered 
through Gallaudet Entrance Examinations’’—Dr. Irving 8S. Fusfeld, 
Vice President, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

9:15 a.M.—9:45 a.m.—Lecture and Demonstration: Tachistoscope 
Techniques—Ames Curchin, Rochester School for the Deaf 

9:45 a.m.—10:15 a.m—Demonstration in Reading—Mrs. Lucy Bouteil- 
ler, American School for the Deaf. Classmate Edition, Third 
Reader, First Level, Lyons & Carnahan Series 

10:15 a.M.-10:45 a.mM.—Panel Discussion with Audience Participation 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 1955 
SECTION ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Auditorium. Rudolph Wartenberg, Section Leader, Supervising 
Teacher, Vocational Department, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, California, Presiding 


Discussants: 

Howard Rahmlow, Vocational Director, Central New York School 
for the Deaf 

Uriel Jones, Vocational Principal, Tennessee School for the Deaf 

Roy Parks, Superintendent, Arkansas School for the Deaf 

Stanley D. Roth, Superintendent, Kansas School for the Deaf 

Dr. Carl E. Rankin, Superintendent, North Carolina School for the 
Deaf 

Albert G. Seal, Vocational Counselor, Louisiana School for the 
Deaf 


8:45 a.m.—9:00 a.m.—Paper: ‘“The Vocational Approach to the Needs 
of the Individual Deaf Child’”—Orville Parish, Vocational Principal, 
New Jersey School for the Deaf 

9:00 a.m.—9:15 a.m.—Panel Discussion 

9:15 a.M-9:30 a.m.—Paper: ‘Vocational Education’s Place in the 
General Education of the Deaf Child’’—Charles L. Brooks, Vocational 
Principal, New York School for the Deaf 

9:30 a.m.—9:45 a.m.—Panel Discussion 

9:45 a.m.-10:00 a.m.—Report: “National Survey to Determine the 
Relationship of Industrial and Vocational Arts Education to the 
Total Educational Program for the Deaf”—Hilton T. Lytle, Super- 
vising Teacher, Vocational Department, Texas School for the Deaf 

10:00 a.m.—10:15 a.m.—Paper: ‘““The Psychologist Views the Vocational 
Problems of the Deaf Child’—Dr. Steven B. Getz, Psychologist- 
Audiologist, California School for the Deaf at Berkeley 

10:15 a.M.—10:30 a.m.—Panel Discussion 

10:30 a.m.-10:50 a.m.—Paper: “Are We on the Right Track in the 
Placement of Our Graduates?”—George D. Coats, Vocational 
Principal, Missouri School for the Deaf 


GENERAL MEETING 


10:50 a.m.—12:00 Noon—Gymnasium. Address: (Speaker to be 
announced) 

1:00 p.m.—1:30 p.m.—Convention Photograph and Conference Photo- 
graph front of Administration Building. 

4:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m.—Dr. Geraldine Garrison, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, Subject to be Announced 


SECTION ON RESEARCH 


Gymnasium. Dr. Mildred C. Templin, Section Leader, Associate 
Professor, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Presiding 
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Discussants: 


Dr. Edna Simon Levine, Director, Psychological Services and Re- 
search, Lexington School for the Deaf 

Dr. Mildred C. Templin, Associate Professor, Institute of Child 
Welfare University of Minnesota 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


1:45 p.m.—2:05 p.m.—Paper: ‘‘Reading Improvement at Gallaudet’ — 
Dr. George Detmold, Dean, Gallaudet College 

2:05 p.mM.—2:25 p.m.—Paper: “An Exploratory Study of the Perceptual 
and Conceptual Organization of Deaf Children’—Dr. Louis M. 
DiCarlo, Executive Director, The Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and 
Speech Center, Syracuse University 

2:25 p.M.—2:45 p.mM.—Paper: ‘‘A Comparison of Good and Poor Learners 
Among Young Children in an Oral School’’—Dr. Miriam F. Fiedler, 
Clinical Psychologist, The Clarke School for the Deaf 


RESEARCH PROGRESS AND POSSIBILITIES 


2:45 p.M.-3:50 p.m.—Panel Discussion with Audience Participation 


GENERAL MEETING 


4:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m.—(Program to be Announced) 


EveENING MEETING 


6:00 p.m.—8:30 p.m.—Lakeside Area: Outdoor Buffet 
8:45 p.m.—Auditorium. Speaker (To be Announced) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1955 


SEcTION ON AUDITORY TRAINING 


Gymnasium. Lloyd Harrison, Section Leader, Superintendent, Mis- 
souri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri, Presiding 

Subject of the Meeting: “Group Hearing Aids as Teaching Tools, 
or Auditory Training as a General Education Method” 

8:45 a.M.—9:15 a.M.—Papers: ‘‘Auditory Training at the Preschool 
and Primary Levels’”—Miss Marlene Parish, Supervisory Teacher, 
Tennessee School for the Deaf. Miss Genevieve O’Brien, Teacher, 
Public School 47, New York City 

9:15 a.M.—9:35. A.M.—Demonstration: Auditory Training at the Primary 
Level—Mrs. Ruth Dedrick, Demonstration Teacher, American 
School for the Deaf 

9:35 a.M.—9:55 a.M.—Paper “Building a Consistent Auditory Training 
Program Throughout the School”—Dr. C. V. Hudgins, Director, 
Speech and Hearing, Research Department, The Clarke School 
for the Deaf 

9:55 a.M.—10:15 a.m.—Paper: “The Effect of Auditory Training on Lip 
Reading, Speech Development and Language’—Miss Mary E. 
Numbers, The Clarke School for the Deaf 
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10:15 a.M.—10:35 a.m.—Paper: ‘‘How Does Intensive Auditory Training 
Over a Period of Years Affect Auditory Acuity?’”—Miss Louise 
Hopkins, The Clarke School for the. Deaf 

10:35 a.mM.—10:50 a.m.—Open panel discussion with Audience particina- 
tion 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1955 
SECTION FoR Princrpats & SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


Auditorium. Miss Julie McDermott, Section Leader, Supervising 
Teacher, South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, Presiding 

8:45 a.M.—9:10 a.m.—Paper: “The Rédle of the Supervising Teacher 
in Coérdinating the Academic Work of the School and in Obtaining 
a Common Philosophy of Teaching the Communicative Skills 
Necessary for Participation of the Deaf in a Hearing World’— 
Miss Mildred Groht, Principal, Lexington School for the Deaf 

9:10 a.M.—9:35 A.M.—Paper “Fitting the School Problems to the Needs 
of the Individual Child’”—Miss Josephine Carr, Principal, Lower 
Division and Director, Teacher Training Program, Iowa School 
for the Deaf 

9:35 a.M.-10:00 a.m.—Paper “Problems of Adjustments and Coérdina- 
tion of a Supervising Teacher’”—Miss Livingston Patton, Super- 
vising Teacher, Primary and Intermediate Departments, American 
School for the Deaf 

10:00 a.m.—10:25 a.m.—Paper: ‘South Carolina’s Personalized Cur- 
riculum’”’—N. F. Walker, Assistant Superintendent, South Carolina 
School for the Deaf 

10:25 a.m.—10:50 a.m.—Open Discussion 


Business MEETING 
10:50 a.M.—12:00 Noon—Gymnasium. Business Meeting, Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf 
SIGHT-SEEING TRIP 


1:30 p.m.—4:00 p.m.—Get Details at Registration Desk 


CONVENTION BANQUET 


6:30 p.m. Statler Hotel Ballroom (Program to be announced) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1955 
SECTION ON PUBLICATIONS AND PuBLic RELATIONS 


Auditorium. Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, Section Leader, Editor, American 
Annals of the Deaf, Presiding 

8:45 a.m.-10:50 a.mM.—Each of the following members of the panel 
has been asked to discuss problems within the field of communication 
for the deaf, which he or she believes to be most frequently mis- 
understood by the general public. Bearing in mind the theme 
of the Convention, A Team Approach to the Needs of the Individual 
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Deaf Child, each of the participants has been asked to present the 
problems of communication within the education of the deaf from 
the following points of view: 

Writing—Pad and Pencil—Loy Golladay, Teacher American School 
for the Deaf 

Oral Method—Speech—Dr. Elizabeth Van Luven, Dep’t of Speech 
& Hearing, Gallaudet College 

Oral Method—Speechreading—Sister Rose Alice, High School Dep't, 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 

Auricular Method—Use of Hearing Aids, Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, 
Supt., Lexington School for the Deaf 

Manual Method—Fingerspelling and the Language of Signs—Stanley 
D. Roth, Supt., Kansas School for the Deaf 


Rochester Method 

(Combined Method).* Simultaneous Use of Speech, Speechreading, 
Hearing Aids and Fingerspelling—James H. Galloway, Supt. Roch- 
ester School for the Deaf 

Simultaneous Method—Simultaneous Use of Speech, Speechreading, 
Hearing Aids, Fingerspelling and the Language of Signs, Dr. Leon- 
ard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College 


*Combined System: The Combined System is not a method for 
teaching the deaf, but is a system that provides for oral and auricular 
classes and non-oral classes to be conducted within a single school. 


GENERAL MEETING 


10:50 a.m.—12:00 Noon—Gymnasium. Paper: ‘Report on Gallaudet 
College”’—Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENERAL MEETING 


4:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m.—Panel: ‘The Problems of Impaired Hearing as 
Viewed by an Otologist.”” Discussants to be Announced 


EventnG MEETING 
8:00 p.m.—Auditorium. Business Meeting of Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. Speaker: Dr. Mildred B. Stanton, Con- 


necticut State Department of Education—‘‘Connecticut’s Team 
Approach to the Education of the Exceptional Child” 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1955 
SECTION ON SocIAL STUDIES 


Gymnasium. Paul G. Bird, Section Leader, Principal, West Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Romney, West Virginia, Presiding 

8:45 a.m.—9:00 a.m.—Paper: ‘The Use of Methods and Materials in 
the Social Studies Curriculum’—Mrs. Mary La Rue, Teacher, 
Gallaudet College 

9:00 a.m.—9:25 a.m.—Demonstration: Miss Mary Numbers, Super- 
vising Teacher, Clarke School for the Deaf 
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9:25 a.M.—9:45 a.mM.—Panel Discussion: Paul G. Bird, Mrs. La Rue, 
Miss Numbers, Miss Hyatt, Joseph P. Youngs 

9:45 a.m.—10:00 a.m.—Paper: “The Pros and Cons of an Integrated 
Social Studies Program in Schools for the Deaf”’—Harlan J. Lewis, 
Gallaudet College 

10:00 a.m.-10:25 a.m.—Demonstration: “The Integrated Program 
at the Intermediate Level’”—Mrs. Carolyn Hyatt, Teacher, South 
Carolina School for the Deaf 

10:25 a.m.—10:50 a.m.—Panel Discussion: Paul Bird, Mrs. La Rue, 
Miss Numbers, Mrs. Hyatt, Joseph P. Youngs 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1955 
SECTION ON PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Gymnasium. Miss Eleanor R. Vorce, Section Leader, Assistant 
Principal, Lexington School for the Deaf, New York City, Presiding 


Discussants: 

Miss Edith Ayles, Teacher, P.S. 47, New York City 

Miss Ruth Bender, Supervisor, Cleveland Hearing & Speech Center 

Miss Clara A. Hamel, Principal, Rochester School for the Deaf 

Mrs. Louise Mitchell, Mills College of Education 

Parent to be selected 

1:45 p.m.-3:00 p.m.—Topics to be presented: General Climate of 
Preschool Speech and Auditory Training, Language Arts, Parent 
Education 

3:00 p.M.-3:50 pP.M.—Panel Discussion with Audience participation 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1955 
SECTION ON ART 
Auditorium. Mrs. Margaret P. Coy, Section Leader, Teacher, Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf, Providence, Rhode Island, Presiding 
1:45 p.m.-2:15 p.m.—Paper: ‘‘Art in Schools for the Deaf”—Mrs. 
Gertrude W. Marsh, Hartford Public Schools 
2:15 p.m.-3:50 p.m.—Exhibits of Art Work of Children of Various 
Ages. Open Discussion. 


FRIDAY, JULY 1, 1955 
SEcTION ON VisuAL EpuUcATION 
Auditorium. Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Section Leader, Principal, North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, North Carolina, Presiding 
Discussants: 
Kenneth Huff, Principal, Louisiana School for the Deaf 
Andrew Anselmini, Teacher, P.S. 47, New York City 
Miss Nan Jeeter, Teacher, North Carolina School for the Deaf 
(To be Selected) Illinois School for the Deaf 
8:45 a.mM.-9:20 a.m.—Paper and Demonstration: ‘The Teacher and 
Audio-Visual Materials’—Milford W. Cress, Visual Aids Director, 
Illinois School for the Deaf 
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9:20 a.m.—9:35 A.M.—Panel Discussion 

9:35 a.m.-10:10 a.m.—Paper and Demonstration: “Visual Aids for 
a Retarded Reading Program’’—Miss Frances Phillips, Teacher, 
Bruce Street School, Newark, New Jersey 

10:10 a.m.—10:25 a.m.—Panel Discussion 

10:25 a.m.—10:50 a.m.—Paper and Demonstration: ‘Visual Aids for 
Sunday School’”’—Mrs. Frances E. Davis, Teacher, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf 

10:50 a.m.—11:50 a.m.—Paper: “Outline of the Objectives of the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic for the Deaf’—Dr. Franz J. Kallman, Director, 
or a Member of the Staff 


FRIDAY, JULY 1, 1955 
SECTION ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Gymnasium. Myron A. Leenhouts, Section Leader, Principal, Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, Berkeley, California, Presiding 


Discussants: 


Miss Clara A. Hamel, Principal, Rochester School for the Deaf 

Dr. Richard G. Brill, Superintendent, California School for the Deaf 
at Riverside 

Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld, Vice President, Gallaudet College 

Edward W. Reay, Principal, Washington School for the Deaf 

Edward L. Scouten, Gallaudet College 

John M. Wallace, President, Florida School for the Deaf 

Topic for Discussion: “Secondary Education in Schools for the Deaf— 
What Shall It Be?” 

8:45 a.M.—10:10 a.mM.— Panel Presentations and Discussion 

10:10 a.M.—10:35 a.m.—Audience Participation 

10:35 a.m.—10:50 a.m.—Summary 


WANTED: HEARING TEACHERS—With special train- 
ing to teach the Deaf—are invited to make application. 
Salary—$3,900.00 to $6,360.00. Retirement system—attrac- 
tive. Cost of living—average for U. 8. Teaching hours— 
5 hours per day. Teaching year—35 weeks. Address letters 
of application to: Elwood A. Stevenson, Superintendent, Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, Berkeley 5, California. 


A Study of the Written Sentence 
Construction of a Group of 
Profoundly Deaf Children* 


JEAN WALTER, B.Ec., M.Ed., L.A.A.T.D., Deputy Principal 


New South Wales School for the Deaf 
Princes Highway, Darlington, New South Wales, Australia 


1. The Problem 


HILE all workers with the deaf recognize that lack 

of language is the most significant handicap of a 
person born deaf there is all too little known about the 
language development of deaf children. More definite 
information on the beginnings of language in deaf children 
seems needed. What standards are they in fact attaining 
at various stages of their development? Which forms of 
expression are they able to use first? Which constructions 
do they have the greatest difficulty in using? 

The reason for the present piece of research is a desire 
to study the development of written sentence construction 
in a particular group of deaf children. Because deaf 
children’s speech is necessarily imperfect and a study of 
their spoken language involves the further problem of 
articulation, a detailed study of written English, rather 
than a less adequate study of both written and spoken 
English, has been attempted. The findings could, if 
desired, be tested in relation to spoken language in a 
further study allowing for the articulation problem. 

This study tests the hypothesis that stages may be 
determined in the development of written sentence con- 

* This study is a summary of a Master’s thesis at the University of Sydney. 
Miss Jean Walter, Deputy Principal of the New South Wales School for the 
Deaf, Princes Highway, Darlington, New South Wales, Australia, was trained 
to teach the deaf at the New South Wales School for the Deaf, Darlington, 
Sydney, where she earned the Licentiate Diploma of the Australian Association 
of the Teachers of the Deaf. She has also been granted the Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Certificate for the Teachers of the Deaf by The University of Man- 
chester, Manchester, England. She was awarded the Robin Williams Prize for 
a Psychology Report relating to the education of deaf children by the University 
of Manchester. For one year Miss Walter was a member of the teaching 
staff at the Donnington Lodge School for the Deaf in England. At present 
Miss Walter is also a member of the Board of Examiners of the Australian 
Association of the Teachers of the Deaf. Miss Walter has obtained the 


degrees of Bachelor of Economics and the Master of Education from the 
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struction of deaf children. The written sentence con- 
struction of a group of profoundly deaf children is examined 
in an attempt to show the order, if any, in which sentence 
constructions and parts of speech appear to be mastered 
by the children. Such an order being found to exist, an 
attempt is made to find the factors associated with the 
deaf children’s mastery of these language forms. 

Knowledge of the stages of development revealed in the 
study of one group of children is of theoretical importance 
since it adds to the limited knowledge of this field; also, it 
may provide a basis for similar studies by investigators 
working with deaf children in other environments. In a 
more immediate way, it may result in greater knowledge 
and appreciation of the problems of the particular group 
studied. 


2. Previous Investigations 
F. K. Heider and G. M. Heider (1) in 1940 compared 
compositions about a short motion picture by a group of 
deaf children 11-17 years old and a group of hearing 
children 8-14 years old. Heider and Heider found that 


the deaf children used more simple sentences and fewer 
compound and complex sentences than the hearing children 
used and that they had difficulty in writing sentences 
that involved any sort of variability of form. 

In “A Study of Language Ability in Children with 
Defective Hearing” (2) Ernest Lund made in 1942 an 
attempt to find the factors influencing the language develop- 
ment of deaf children. He tested 73 children, both partially 
and profoundly deaf, and devised his own tests, which 
covered both written and spoken language. The tests 
devoted exclusively to written expression required the 
children to write short compositions about picture series. 
Lund concluded that language development bears little 
relationship to either time at school or to the ability de- 
manded by performance tests of intelligence, but it bears 
a definite relationship to the ability to hear speech. ‘‘There 
is an influence in an individual on comprehension and use 
of language which is distinct from his practical ability.” 
(2. p. 42) 

The present study would seem to be the first attempt 
to determine stages in the written English sentence con- 
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struction of deaf children. As an intensive study of the 
achievement in one aspect of language of an age group 
with defined degree and cause of deafness it would seem 
to give specific information that more general studies 
could not give. 


3. Subjects Used in the Investigation 


The children tested attended a school in which most of 
the deaf children of the State of New South Wales are 
enrolled and which provides both day and boarding facili- 
ties. The children are probably a representative sample 
of Australian deaf children. The subjects used for the 
present investigation were selected on age and hearing 
loss. The criteria were :— 

(1) be aged 6:0 to 12:11 years 

(2) have had a hearing loss of 80 db or greater since birth. 
Hearing for speech, which Lund (2) had found to be directly 
related to language development, was thus held constant. 
There were found to be 102 such cases (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 


One HuNDRED AND Two SusJeEcTsS oF Stupy CLASSIFIED BY AGE AND SEX 


Chronological Age at 
Time of Testing Number of Cases 

Girls Boys Total 

12;0 to 12;11 23 19 42 
11;0 to 11311 5 10 15 
10;0 to 10;11 g 7 12 
9;0 to 9;11 ¢ ¢ 12 

8;0 to 8;li f 9 

6;0 to 6;11 6 


Total 47 5 102 


(The large group 12;0 to 12;11 may be accounted for by increased deaf births 
in 1941 following rubella epidemic in 1940.) 


The other variables recorded about each child were:— 
(1) whether the child was a day pupil, a weekly boarder 
or a full boarder (11) at what age he commenced school 
(111) how long he had been at school. A further variable, 
mental age, was recorded for the children ten years of age 
and under, who had been tested on the Nebraska Test 
of Learning Aptitude (3). 
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4. Method of Procedure 


A. The Tests It was necessary to devise tests specifically 
for the investigation. Since the objects of the tests were 
to study written sentence construction, the tests had to 
involve the writing of complete sentences; writing sentences 
about set situations seemed the most suitable type of test. 
So that children would not lose points on sentence con- 
struction when the reason for incomplete sentences was 
lack of vocabulary, the investigator had drawings done 
to represent actions which covered only a narrow range of 
vocabulary likely to be known by the children in the group. 

Test A was designed to test ability to construct simple 
sentences of the noun-verb-object type. 

Picture Al (Sample) showed a woman sweeping the floor. 

A2 (Sample) showed a man brushing his hair. 

A3 showed a boy buying an ice cream. 

A4 showed a woman carrying a plate. 

A5 showed a girl eating an ice cream. 

A6 showed a man opening a door. 

A7 (alternative) showed a boy brushing a shoe. 

A8 (alternative) showed a girl throwing a ball. 

Test B was designed to test ability to construct simple 
sentences of the noun-verb-phrase type. 

Picture B1 (sample) showed a dog running to a tree. 

B2 (sample) showed a boy sitting on the grass. 

B3 showed a girl walking to a house. 

B4 showed a boy standing on a chair. 

B5 showed a dog jumping over a box. 

B6 showed a cat climbing up a tree. 

B7 (alternative) showed a girl sitting on a chair. 

B8 (alternative) showed a man climbing up a tree. 

Test C was designed to test ability to construct compound 
sentences. Pictures were shown in pairs. 

Cla showed a girl brushing her hair and 

Clb showed the same girl washing her hands. (Sample) 

C2a showed a man giving a boy a ball and 

C2b showed the boy throwing the ball. (Sample) 

C3a showed a boy walking towards a door and 

C3b showed the same boy opening the door. 

C4a showed a boy buying an ice cream and 

C4b showed the same boy eating the ice cream. 
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C5a showed a cat running towards a tree and 

C5b showed the same cat climbing up the tree. 

C6a showed a woman giving a girl an apple and 

C6b showed the same girl eating the apple. 

Test D was designed to test the children’s ability to 
write sentences forming a connected sequence, to maintain 
tense and to employ in a freer piece of work the sentence 
constructions used in the patterned sentences in Tests A, B 
and C. Test D also allowed for the use of more advanced 
language forms by children who could use them. Nine 
brightly colored pictures forming a story were used. 

D1 showed a woman giving a girl a coin. 

D2 showed the girl running down the street with 

the coin in her hand. 

D3 showed the girl falling on the pavement 

and the coin falling also. 

D4 showed the girl looking for the coin 

(which is not visible). 

D5 showed the girl crying. 

D6 showed a man giving the girl a coin. 

D7 showed the girl opening the door of a shop. 

D8 showed the girl buying an ice cream from a woman 

in the shop. 

D9 showed the girl walking away from the shop 

eating the ice cream. 

A minimum vocabulary of only forty-one words was 
needed to complete these tests. At the same time the 
pictures, particularly those in Test D, allowed for use 
of a much wider range of vocabulary and of sentence 
structure by children with more advanced language. 

The value of specific tests such as the four designed for 
this investigation would seem to be that it is possible to 
compare scores gained on the same type of the material; 
the comparison of constructions or parts of speech used 
by different children in dealing with identical material 
would seem more significant than such comparisons made 
on freer material. It can not of course be assumed that 
the constructions and parts of speech used by a child in 
describing the specific pictures are the only constructions 
and parts of speech he can use. It can, however, be 
assumed that if he makes errors in a simple construction 
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he cannot use more advanced structures that would involve 
ability to use simpler structures; and that where he fails 
to use the part of speech essential to express adequately 
the statement relating to the particular situation he is 
not. sufficiently conversant with its usage for it to be 
considered established as part of his written expression. 

It is assumed, then, that while the measure of usage 
of written language forms in this particular set of tests 
is not necessarily a measure of all language forms used 
by the children in language in general, it may be regarded 
as an indication of the usage in language in general of the 
written language forms essential to the correct completion 
of these tests. Heider and Heider (1 p. 48) had claimed 
that their measure of the use of language forms in a certain 
kind of material was “significant for language in general 
although it (was) to be expected that the absolute amount 
of the differences and of the frequency with which different 
forms were used was largely determined by the kind of 
material . . . studied,” and this claim is maintained in 
the present study. 


B. Test Procedure 


The children were tested in groups of six, and in order to 
reduce instructions to a minimum, samples were done 
for the children first for each of Tests A, Band C. For 
Test D the children were told, ‘‘Watch. You must remem- 
ber all these pictures.”” The series of nine pictures was 
shown to the children, one picture at a time in the order 
D1 to D9. The children were given as long as they wished 
to look at each picture. The pictures were shown a second 
time, a little more quickly to emphasize the sequence of 
events. Then the pictures were put away and the children 
told, ““You write it all.” The children were allowed as 
long as they wished to write the story. 


C. Method of Scoring the Tests 


The scoring of material which contained many incomplete 
constructions and unusual usages presented a number of 
difficulties. In order to be sufficiently discriminating it 
was essential that the scoring method should enable small 
differences to be measured. It was apparent then that 
scoring of correct sentences only would not be sufficient. 
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Reference was made to Dorothy McCarthy’s (4 and 5) 
methods of scoring the spoken expression of small hearing 
children; it was decided to classify correct sentences as: 
a. Simple sentences without a phrase, b. Simple sentences 
with a phrase and c. Compound sentences. ‘Incomplete 
responses” were then recorded merely as 1. No attempt to 
use simple sentences with a verb, 2. attempt to use simple 
sentences with a verb, 3. attempt to use compound 
sentences with two verbs and a conjunction. 

In classifying phrases and parts of speech, consideration 
was given to the importance of omissions listed by Mc- 
Carthy (5. p. 115), to the items listed on the Williams and 
Little ‘Analytical Scale of Language Achievement’ (6), 
and to the particular requirements for the scoring of the 
tests administered to this group of profoundly deaf children. 
The following classification was eventually decided on: 


. Correct prepositional phrases 
. Any other correct phrases 
. Correct verbs 
Verbs 
. Correct subjects (where needed) 
. Correct pronouns 
. Correct objects 
. Correct prepositions 
. Correct articles (total) 
10. Correct articles in sentences involving discrimination 
between indefinite and definite article 
11. Any other part of speech. 


1 
2 
3 
4, 
5 
6 
7 
8 


co 


Since usage of parts of speech and not vocabulary was 
the object, use of the same word correctly more than once 
was scored more than once. A number of ‘words’ were 
used which appeared to have no relation to any words and 
these ‘nonsense words’ were not credited at all. Slight 
spelling errors were not taken into account, but words 
which did not bear sufficient resemblance to the correct 
spelling were counted as incorrect. 

It would seem that this scoring system of sentences, 
phrases and parts of speech, used to score written expression 
produced in identical situations by children of one age 
group and with defined degree and cause of deafness, 
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would be sufficiently comprehensive to reveal differences 
even in material which contained no correct sentences. 


5. ANALysIs OF Test RESULTS 
1. Stages in the Development of Written Sentence Construction 


For five of the children scores were 0: one child merely 
drew and the other four could not yet write. This left 97 
children for each of whom a record had been made of the 
following aspects of written sentence construction :— 


(1) use of correct simple sentences 

(2) use of correct compound sentences 
(3) attempts to use simple sentences 

(4) attempts to use compound sentences 
(5) use of parts of speech 

(6) use of phrases. 


It was found possible to classify these children into 
five stages on the basis of types of sentences used correctly 
or attempted (Table 2). 


2. Factors Related to the Development of 
Written Sentence Construction 


An order having been found to exist in the development 
of written sentence construction in the group of profoundly 
deaf children tested, an attempt was made to find the 
factors related to this development. 

For Time at School the corrected coefficient of con- 
tingency was .55 which was significant at the 1% level 
(Table 3). This indicated a definite, though not high, 
relationship between length of time a child had been at 
school, which was also the length of time he had been 
learning language, and the stage of written language de- 
velopment as measured in this investigation. 

For Age of Commencing School there was found to be a 
significant, but fairly low, relationship between age of 
commencing school and written language development 
as measured in this investigation. The corrected coefficient 
of contingency was .44 and chi-square was significant 
at the 2% level (Table 4). This suggested that “late 
beginners” made less progress than children who began 
school at five years of age or younger. 
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Mental Age was known for 40 of the subjects of investiga- 
tion of chronological age 6;0 to 10;11. There was shown 
to be a high degree of association between Mental Age 
and written language development, since corrected Con- 
tingency C is .76 and Chi-square is significant at the 1% 
level (Table 5). This indicates that the ability measured 
by the Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude may be directly 
related to the ability measured in the present tests of 
written sentence construction; and would seem to show 
that the Nebraska Learning Quotient may indicate a 
child’s ability to learn language. 

It must be reiterated that as only forty children were 
included in this aspect of the investigation, and as children 
of chronological age 11;0 to 12;11 were not included, it 
cannot be assumed that this association between M.A. 
and written language development continues to be as high 
with M.A.s above 11;0. Moreover, the smallness of N 
meant that most of the ft cells in Table 5 contained less 
than five expected frequencies. 

For Day Pupils, Weekly Boarders or Full Boarders there 
appeared to be a slight variation between expected and 
observed frequencies in favor of day pupils but chi-square 
could not be regarded as significant at the 5% level. It 
must be stated, then, that there was no evidence that 
attendance at school as a day pupil, a weekly boarder or a 
full boarder had any influence on development of written 
language (Table 6). 

There seemed to be no significant relationship between 
Chronological Age and development of written language 
as measured in the present study. This suggests that 
mental age, age of commencing school and actual time 
at ‘school are much more important in influencing achieve- 
ment in language, and, although physical and social factors 
associated with age will have some bearing on classification 
into school groups, chronological age itself would not 
appear to be important (Table 7). 

For Sez the differences between the observed frequencies 
and the chance frequencies in each stage of written language 
development were so slight that they could not have had 
any significance. It may be said, then, that sex had no 
influence on the written language development of this 
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TABLE 8 


AND Expected FREQUENCY OF THE SEXEs IN Eacu Stace 
or DEVELOPMENT OF WrITTEN LANGUAGE 


Stage of Written 
Language Devicopment Boys 


group, and that the sexes made similar progress in this 
aspect of language (Table 8). 


6. CONCLUSIONS 
1. Stages of Written Language Development 

Five stages were apparent in the unaided sentence 
construction of this group of profoundly deaf children, 
aged 6;0 to 12;11. 

A. The most advanced stage could be determined by 
ability to write a correct compound sentence. 

B. The second highest stage could be determined by 
ability to write a correct simple sentence and by attempts 
to write compound sentences, using conjunctions but failing 
to achieve a completely correct compound sentence. 

C. The middle stage appeared to be a transition stage 
in which children either confined themselves to simple 
sentences, which they could use with complete correctness 
at least sometimes, or were more ambitious and attempted 
to use compound sentences with conjunctions, but failed 
to use either compound or simple sentences with complete 
correctness. 

D. The second lowest stage could be recognized by 
attempts to use simple sentences only; there was no attempt 
to use compound sentences and there was a failure to con- 
struct any simple sentences with complete correctness. 
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Girls 
| fo ft | fo-ft fo | ft fo-ft 
3f 
| 18 17.25 0.75 | 14 14.75 —0.75 
Cc 18 17.79 0.21 | 15 15.21 —0.21 
D) | 
F} } 19 19.95 —0.95 18 | 16.95 | 1.05 
F) | 
| 
55 54.99 47 | 46.91 | 
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EK. The lowest stage was characterized by a complete 
absence of verbs; only nouns and articles were used and 
written sentence construction could not be said to have 
begun. 


2. Order of Emergence of Parts of Speech and Constructions 


The present study revealed evidence of an order of 
emergence of various constructions and parts of speech 
in the written language of these profoundly deaf children: 


1. Nouns and articles emerged first. 

2. Then verbs and prepositions began to appear and 
there was at the same time some attempt to use conjunc- 
tions to join two nouns to form a plural subject. In the 
emergence of verbs, use of transitive verbs followed by 
noun objects and use of intransitive verbs followed by 
prepositional phrases appeared to emerge at much the same 
time although some children attempted to use only transi- 
tive verbs at first. 

3. The beginnings of the use of conjunctions to join two 
principal clauses and the beginnings of the use of pronouns 
appeared to emerge together; but while there was increased 
use of both these parts of speech as sentence construction 
reached more advanced stages, the use of correct compound 
sentences with conjunctions was not necessarily accom- 
nied by use of pronouns. 

4. The use of the apostrophe and the use of direct speech 
did not begin to emerge in unaided written expression 
until the child was having some measure of success in 
using both simple and compound sentences correctly. He 
appeared, by the time he began using freely the apostrophe 
or direct speech, to have some competence in using in 
unaided work nouns, prepositional phrases, transitive and 
intransitive verbs, articles, pronouns and conjunctions. 

It must be remembered, however, that while the group 
of children tested was probably representative of Australian 
deaf children of similar age and degree and cause of deafness, 
the fact that all the children attended one school may have 
had some bearing on this order of emergence of language 
forms. It therefore cannot be assumed that a similar study 
of children in other schools would produce an identical 
pattern of development; curriculum emphasis in the school 
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which these children attended may have been influencing 
this particular pattern of development. Nevertheless, it 
would seem legitimate to conclude that stages may be 
determined in the written language development of deaf 
children; that types of sentences used can be the criteria 
in determining these stages; and that an order can be 
expected in the emergence of language forms. 

It must be emphasized that, while the tests were care- 
fully planned and the first three tests were classified to 
cater for particular sentence constructions, the children’s 
work was completely unaided. This is important in making 
conclusions, because most of the children achieve a much 
higher degree of accuracy in similar sentence construction 
written in classroom situations where their attention is 
being drawn to the particular construction required. The 
present measure was of the language forms that had become 
so firmly established in their written expression that they 
were able to use them spontaneously and unaided in a new 
situation. 


8. Factors Related to Written Language Development 


It would seem that in a school beginner who has been 
profoundly deaf since birth his L.Q. as measured by the 
Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude, and his chronological 
age at the time of enrollment, may give some indication 
of his potential ability to learn language. Within his first 
eight years at school his written language may be expected 
to progress with his continued attendance at school and 
he will pass through five initial stages in written sentence 


construction. 
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A Study of the Proceedings of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf 
1850-1949—VIII* 


BETTE LA VERNE FAUTH. M.A. 
AND 
WARREN WESLEY FAUTH. M.A, 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside, California 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Tue LANGUAGE OF SIGNS 


Most of the papers concerning the language of signs are 
found in the first fourteen Proceedings, from 1850-1895. 
These papers pertain to the beauty of this language, the 
various types of signs found in the language of signs, and 
the language of signs as it was used for the purpose of 
imparting instruction to the deaf. 


There were a number of early papers written on the 
language of signs in reference to its universality and power 
(9) (19) (20) (21). _R. H. Kinny, at the Fifth Convention, 
in 1858, believed this language alone to have the power 
of awakening the mind of a young deaf person. He wrote 
in regard to the language of signs (9): 


. . . The charm of this magic language thrills along 
the nerves of those whose cars are their eyes... . It 
clears their clouded intellects, and sends their sluggish 
blood leaping with electric life, through their veins.** 

. . . This noble language, so universal and powerful, 
wielded by skillful and benevolent men, is the great 
agent for the intellectual improvement and moral re- 
demption of the Deaf and Dumb.*** 


* Part I of this article was published in the ANNazts for March, 1950 (Vol. 
95, No. 2), pp. 219-248, Part II in the ANNaLs for May, 1950 (Vol. 95,,No. 3), 
pp. 280-314, Part III in the Annats for November, 1950 (Vol. 95, No. 5), 
pp. 491-518, Part IV in the Annats for March, 1951 (Vol. 96, No. 2), pp. 
288-319, Part V in the Annas for September, 1952 (Vol. 97, No. 4), pp. 
387-405, Part VI in the Annas for November, 1952 (Vol. 97, No. 5), pp. 
471-487, Part VII in the Annats for November, 1954 (Vol. 99, No. 5), 
pp. 391-400. 

¥** 5: 88. 

5: 89. 
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Isaac Lewis Peet, at the Twelfth Convention, in 1890, 
said that 


. . . There is no eloquence that deaf-mutes can ap- 
preciate except what comes to them in the form of signs. 
No appeals to the intellect or the emotions can touch 
them, in equal degree, by any other means.* 


A later paper by Dr. J. B. Hotchkiss, at the Twenty- 
second Convention, in 1920, presented his ideas about the 
language of signs. He inferred that he knew most members 
would consider his subject out-of-date in that period. 
Dr. Hotchkiss quoted Halleck: ‘‘The man who does not 
think by images will never be a clear thinker.” ** 

Dr. Hotchkiss expressed the use of signs as thinking 
in images—conceptional thought. He warned against the 
prevalent method of confining the most plastic period of 
the development of the child to a restricted exercise of 
its faculties. He blamed the non-use of signs for the lack 
of imagination in the deaf child (28). 

There was considerable discussion as to the different 
types or classes of signs contained within the language 
of signs. Members defined the classes in various ways as is 
pointed out in the following discussion. 

Lewis Weld, at the Second Convention, in 1951, divided 
the various types of signs used in the instruction of the 
deaf into four principle classes, i.e., 1. alphabetic, 2. strictly 
natural, 3. methodical, and 4. conventional or arbitrary. 
The first class, alphabetic signs, referred to the manual 
alphabet (2).*** 

Natural signs, he stated, were most important in the 
early instruction of children. These signs are pantomimic 
and, according to Mr. Weld, applicable to the most elevated 
subjects; the deaf themselves use this type of language (2). 

Methodical signs,**** as he explained them, include 
natural signs, but are made essentially alike under all 
circumstances for each word. This type has many sub- 
divisions: time, human relationships, passions, all of the 

* 12: 108. 

** 22: 241. 

***® See Chapter XIII on Manual Alphabet for a discussion of this type of 
communication. 


#*** Methodical signs were devised by de l’Epee and Sicard, and introduced 
into the United States by Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 
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parts of speech, and synonyms. Mr. Weld firmly believed 
that these signs should be used in the instruction of the 
deaf in the class rooms, especially for the purposes of 
teaching the principles of grammar, the construction of 
sentences, and correct writing. Sentences should be given 
in methodical signs and then interpreted in writing by the 
pupils (2). 

Conventional or arbitrary signs are signs used by only 
a few persons in familiar conversation mainly for the 
purpose of convenience and saving time. They are often 
used for proper names and usually have only a local appli- 
cation so that they are not generally understood. Arbi- 
trary conventional signs may be used in jesting, but not 
in elevated discourse; they are not used by the intelligent 
teacher (2). 

Dr. Harvey Prindle Peet, also at the Second Convention, 
presented a paper in which he stated that the language 
of signs is strictly a natural language containing certain 
elements common to pantomime everywhere. Dr. Peet 
explained the different elements from which the language 
of signs is formed. He presented three classes of signs, 
i.e., signs of indication, signs of description, and signs of 
reduction (4). 

The first, signs of indication are the simplest class of 
signs—strictly natural signs, e.g., merely pointing to an 
object and using appropriate facial expression. These 
can be understood and used by people unfamiliar with the 
language of signs (4). 

Descriptive signs are used to describe objects unfamiliar 
to a person or to recall familiar objects to one unacquainted 
with the dialect of signs. Signs of reduction are abbrevia- 
tions of the former, used in familiar conversation; the 
single gesture denotes the object (4). 

In a discussion following a paper by Dr. Keep at the 
Fourth Convention, in 1856, Dr. H. P. Peet again gave 
a discourse on the three classes of signs and added a fourth— 
metaphorical or allegorical signs, which deal with the 
passions and emotions of the heart and intellectual opera- 
tions. He explained that this class of signs enables the 
language of signs to ascend from the material to the intel- 
lectual and moral world. 
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William W. Turner, at the Fifth Convention, in 1858, 
classified the language of signs into three groups, i.e., 
1. significant signs (exact imitation of the action or out- 
lining an object), 2. conventional signs (signs agreed upon 
generally to denote a thing or idea), 3. arbitrary signs 
(signs which bear no resemblance to the thing signified, 
usually mutually understood by two persons). He ex- 
plained that systematic or methodical signs are made up 
of all three of the classes mentioned, arranged to correspond 
exactly with the words in an English sentence. Through 
the use of these signs the inflections of verbs can be marked, 
variations of nouns and pronouns can be indicated, and 
the degrees of comparison in adjectives and adverbs can 
be made clear, so that any sentence can be dictated (11). 

Mr. Turner made a distinction between sign words 
(single gestures) and the language of signs (connected form 
of speech) and explained their differences (11). 

Isaac Lewis Peet, at the Sixth Convention, in 1868, 
discussed the value of ‘Initial Signs.’’ He believed that 
the language of signs was deficient in general terms, abstract 
terms, and in synonyms which could show distinctions 
of meanings. To meet the need, Dr. Peet suggested 
combining the initial letter of the word plus the radical 
sign (basic sign) and a suitable expression on the coun- 
tenance; this would produce a variety of synonyms cor- 
responding to those of verbal language. Dr. Peet gave a 
number of examples of initial signs and explained how they 
are a means of improving the language of signs (13). 

J. Scott Hutton, at the Seventh Convention, in 1870, 
gave an exposition of the system of mimography, a system > 
of reducing the language of signs to a written or printed 
form. This idea took root in the mind of his father, forty 
years earlier, but had never been published. He demon- 
strated the different types of lines appearing in this unique 
system which represented the different motions used in 
making signs. The manuscript of mimography, he ex- 
plained, could not be read by merely looking at the charac- 
ters; but a knowledge of the key and a fair application of it 
would make it easily accessible to the reader. The system, 
according to Mr. Hutton, was designed to serve as an in- 
strument of instruction, a time and labor saving device 
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which would give the deaf the same facilities for acquiring 
English that American students possess in the study of 
another foreign language. (16) 

At the next Convention, in 1874, J. Scott Hutton, in 
a letter to the Committee on mimography, regretted that 
it was impossible for him to put into shape his father’s 
system since the volume containing the drawings of 1,000 
signs was lost. <A resolution was adopted that Mr. Hutton 
furnish for publication in the Annals such further exposition 
as might seem to him desirable of the scheme of mimography 
(17). 

In a discussion following the reading of ‘‘The Use of 
the Sign Language,” by F. D. Clarke, at the Twelfth 
Convention, in 1890 (22), Madame Alberti of Paris, an 
exponent of the Delsarte System, gave a demonstration 
of this system as applied to the language of signs. The 
method stressed the use of beautiful and graceful movements 
of the body as a means of expressing thought. 

It is necessary, in connection with a discussion on the 
language of signs to give a brief account of the existing 
controversies between leading exponents of this language. 

The Rev. Collins Stone, at the Second Convention, in 
1851, strongly disagreed with Mr. Weld concerning the 
use of methodical signs. He stated that methodical signs 
represent words not ideas and he did not agree that method- 
ical signs could aid the pupils in learning correct language. 
Language is made up of ideas. The only way a deaf 
person can learn language is by becoming familiar with the 
laws of construction. The position of the word in a sentence 
depends upon its meaning and the idea which is to be 
expressed. Natural signs convey ideas, but methodical 
signs are arbitrary by nature; they do not convey to the 
mind the idea which they represent. Then, too, Mr. 
Stone pointed out that methodical signs are apt to mislead 
pupils with regard to the meaning of words. Many words 
have synonyms and in using methodical signs each word 
must have a distinct sign. The time and labor necessary for 
learning them is a serious objection since there is often no 
association by which they can be fixed in the memory (3). 

Dr Harvey Prindle Peet, in a discussion following this 
paper, agreed that methodical signs are strictly verbal 
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signs and that natural signs should be used instead for 
conversation, abstract proposition, religious instruction, 
and imparting knowledge. He stated, however, that 
methodical signs may be used to advantage for the purpose 
of teaching the construction of language. Mr. Turner 
placed the language of signs into two classes, i.e., natural 
signs and arbitrary signs. When natural signs are arranged 
in the order of words in a sentence they become methodical 
or systematic signs, according to his definition. These 
signs he believed valuable in the instruction of the deaf. 
Mr. Cary agreed also that such signs should be used in the 
early education of the deaf. 

Luzerne Rae, who favored the use of natural signs in the 
instruction of the deaf, was very much opposed to the use 
of methodical signs. At the same Convention, in 1851, in 
referring to the existing controversy between advocates 
of natural signs and advocates of methodical signs, he said, 

. . . The French successors of SICARD, if you ask 

their real opinions will whisper in your ear that this 
distinguished man, with all his merits, was very much 
of a charlatan; a judgment from which those will hardly 
dissent who believe, as I do, that his system of ‘‘Method- 
ical Signs’’ is a complete piece of charlatanry, from begin- 
ning to end. This may seem rough language, and it 
may grate harshly across the deliberate convictions (I 
will not add to my sin by saying prejudices) of some 
who hear me; but I have little doubt that the time will 
come, and at no distant day, when all our American 
schools for the Deaf and Dumb, will follow the wise 
example of the Paris Institution and that of most of the 
others in France, by entirely discarding methodical signs 
from their course of instruction.* 

William W. Turner, also at the Third Convention, in 
1853, favored the use of methodical signs in the teaching 
of grammar to the deaf (7). 

Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, at the Twentieth Convention, 
in 1914, stated that he used both ideographic (natural) 
and methodical signs, but preferred the ideographic signs 
which correspond to the true genius of the language of 
signs (20). 

At the Seventh Convention, in 1870, E. Gates Valentine, 
argued against using the language of signs in the prevailing 


* 3: 166-67. 
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order, that is, the noun before the adjective, e.g., ‘“‘a horse 
black,” rather than ‘‘a black horse.” This was another 
subject of controversy among authorities on the language 
of signs. He stated that the language of signs has no 
natural order and that it should adopt the English order. 
Children cannot be expected to learn the English order 
correctly unless they form the habit of using it correctly 
in the language of signs (14). 

After the presentation of this paper, Mr. Talbot rose 
in disagreement with Mr. Valentine. He stated that the 
order of signs is not the order of the English language, 
but the language of thought. One must say, “‘A horse 
black.”” Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet agreed with Mr. 
Valentine in respect to having the signs follow the natural 
English word order. He warned that while he loved and 
admired the language of signs, this language is a very 
dangerous thing for deaf children in school who are striving 
to master the English language. He stressed the fact 
that the great aim of the education of the deaf is to master 
the English tongue. The language of signs, he declared, 
was over-used in the school rooms. Heated arguments 
ensued on these issues. 

Mr. Keep took great exception to the remarks of Dr. 
Gallaudet. He said, 


... It seems to me monstrous that it should be 
asserted here that the sign language, as is confessed by 
all, the only medium we have by which to introduce the 
deaf-mute child into the knowledge of English speech, 
is a dangerous thing to use in the instruction of deaf- 
mutes. * 


Dr. Harvey Prindle Peet also expressed his opinion on 
the statements made by Dr. Gallaudet concerning the 
disuse of the language of signs. He believed that signs 
might be used in the order of words after the meaning of the 
words had been taught; otherwise they could not be. He 
said, 


. . . It seems to me that if the use of signs is pernicious, 
and if they are not to be employed in teaching the 
meaning of words, our institutions should be abolished 
and the deaf and dumb children should be sent to com- 


: 68, 
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mon schools, . .. to learn English by usage... . I 
have not been more astonished in the whole course of 
my life than I have been at the utterances made on this 
occasion by the President of the Deaf-mute College at 
Washington, so totally different from everything which 
was taught by his illustrious father, who had implicit 
faith in the importance and in the full power of the 
language of signs as an instrument and communication, 
which he held and acted on through life.* 


P. G. Gillett rose to defend Dr. Gallaudet. He stated 
that he believed Dr. Gallaudet was seeking for something 
better than the present system, and that he would stand by 
his friend (Dr. Gallaudet) in his desire for progress and 
improvement in the art of instruction. 

Isaac Lewis Peet, also at the same Convention (Seventh), 
explained that in order to produce an effect upon the mind 
and conscience, the language of signs should be used in 
its own order. However, at the Eleventh Convention, 
in 1886, he reversed his opinion somewhat and stated that 
the latest advances in the language of signs were to use them 
in the general order of the English language. He advocated 
not giving a sign for every word, but he believed that it was 
generally correct for a phrase, a clause, an idiom to be 
expressed in one or two signs (19). 

At the Ninth Convention, in 1878, Robert Patterson 
said, concerning the order of signs, that they should not 
be used in the order of written language. He favored the 
use of natural signs with their natural freedom. Ideas 
must come first, then the words with their meanings ex- 
plained (18). 

The Chapters on Language, Methods of Instruction, 
and Speech include discussions on the controversy which 
existed between those who advocated the language of 
signs as a means of instructing the deaf and those who 
advocated instruction by articulation and speech.** 

A number of educators of the deaf rendered papers at 
the Conventions advocating the use of the language of 
signs as a chief means of instruction (7) (9) (13) (18) (20) 
(21) (22) (27). The main purpose of its use in instruction 

*7: 70-71. 

** The controversy between the use of the language of vs. the manual alpha- 


bet and also the use of methodical signs vs. natural signs are also discussed in 
the early sections of these Chapters and in the Chapter on Manual Alphabet. 
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was presented at the Third Convention, in 1853, by J. 
VanNostrand. He maintained that 


... by the use of signs, his [the child’s] faculties 
may be more rapidly strengthened and his mind stored 
with knowledge far in advance of his acquisition of 
written language, by which to express himself.* 
Through the use of signs the teacher can explain dis- 

tinctions in the uses and meanings of words (5). 

There were also a number of educators of the deaf 
who advocated the disuse of the language of signs in the 
class room (23) (24). Many educators believed in the use 
of the language of signs outside of the class room for the 
purposes of religious instruction,** moral teaching, and the 
teaching of subject matter in the more advanced grades. 

Several papers were concerned with improving the lan- 
guage of signs by teaching the correct forms of the signs 
to both pupils and teachers. At the Fourth Convention, 
in 1856, The Rev. John R. Keep emphasized that teachers 
be taught the correct signs, know their meanings, and be 
familiar with the syntax of the language of signs. He 
suggested that new teachers receive instruction from the 
principal (8). 

J. M. Francis, at the Fifth Convention, in 1858, out- 
lined a system for acquiring facility in the use of the 
language of signs. He deplored the fact that the art was 
deteriorating in the hands of young instructors (10). 

The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, at the same Convention, 
stressed the importance of teaching the deaf to use signs 
more gracefully and powerfully and enumerated ways in 
which to render the language of signs more effective (12). 

Dr. J. B. Hotchkiss, a professor at Gallaudet College, 
in 1920, at the Twenty-second Convention, explained that 
plans were in progress at the College for restoring the 
language of signs to its purity and “‘revivify its picturesque 
appeal to the emotion” in order to ‘‘make it the power 
that it was in the old days in the hands of the Gallaudets, 
Peets, Huttons, Bartletts, Fosters, and Turners.” *** Reg- 
ular courses were being established for its rejuvenation (28). 


*3: 41. 

** See the Chapters on Religious Instruction and Methods of Instruction, 
D. Oral Method. 

22: 241, 
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There are two rather recent papers which touch on the 
subject of the language of signs, one presented at the 
Thirty-first Convention, in 1939, the other presented at 
the Thirty-second Convention, in 1941. The first paper 
rendered by John Louis Horn, “An Outsider Looks at 
Deaf Education,” contains a list of pressing needs noted by 
him. One of these pertains to the use of the sign language, 
i.e., 

. . . Further discussion of the question whether the 
teachers who follow the oral method should not cease 
their objections to the use of signing for social inter- 
course, since inability to communicate in ways other than 
lip reading and speech bars the deaf child and adult from 
easy association with other deaf persons.* 


Tom L. Anderson, President of the National Association 
of the Deaf, presented the second paper mentioned, ‘‘The 
Challenge to Leadership” (30). Under a section of his 
paper entitled, “Respect for the Sign Language,” Mr. 
Anderson wrote, 


. . . Let us have a more frank admission of the true 
value of the sign language as a system of communication 
among the deaf and less of the disposition to stigmatize, 
to eradicate it. Let us regard it, at its best, as a valuable 
accomplishment, an instrument for good. The system 
of mongrel signs and mouthing, acquired by young 
people denied the example of masters, is forcing them 
into a group apart, for they cannot put across their ideas 
or understand the proceedings in a gathering of the 
adult deaf. They find themselves neither fish nor fowl. 
They are handicapped until they learn better.** 

*31: 94, 
32: 199, 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
SociaAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING 


The interest in social and character training at later 
Conventions is a product of the times. In general, it 
represents the early day religious training in its present 
day modification, the emphasis being on the ethical stand- 
ards, social graces and character development rather than 
the religious and spiritual aspects. This trend has been 
more fully developed in the Chapter on Religious Instruc- 
tion. Extracurricular activities have been emphasized as 
a means of social and character development Papers on 
this subject have been presented frequently at the later 
Conventions. 

The purpose of social training as defined by Talbot (1) 
at the Fifth Convention was to transfer the deaf mute into 
a “. . . gentle, intelligent, refined, social being, independ- 
ent and self-supporting, an ornament to society, and an 
equal of his more gifted fellows, ... ” * 

J. H. Cloud (3), at the Thirteenth Convention, said 
that the social standing of the deaf depends largely upon 
their school training. Therefore, education means more 
to the deaf than to those who can hear. 

Gallaher (8) said, at the Twentieth Convention, that 
the deaf should be taught the difference between religion 
(belief) and morals (character). He suggested that pupils 
should be taught social customs, i. e., how to make a call, 
carry on a conversation, to take part in a game, dance, and 
other requirements of society. Teaching the deaf manners 
was also emphasized by Jones (15), G. M. McClure (16), 
Grow (23), and Becker (39), Peet (53). 

Nelson (6) told the members of the Twenty-first Con- 
vention that popular ethics is out of line with material 
progress. He said that the schools can bridge the gap 
between the moral and material aspects of our civilization. 
Ethics and morals were also discussed by O’Donnell (7), at 
the same Convention, and Cobb (14), McFarland (13), and 
McCluer** (56) at later Conventions. 

Allabbaugh pointed out at the Twentieth Convention 
that the supervisor is very important in the building of 


* 5: 38, 
** Not to be confused with McClure, 
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character in deaf pupils. He suggested that supervisors 
and all concerned with the education of deaf children should 
teach character by their own example. He warned that 
little faults must be corrected before they grow into big 
ones. Divine (48) and Birck (49) also discussed the role of 
the supervisor in character education. 

Miss Josephine Quinn (28) said that the greatest educa- 
tional force is example. She stressed obedience, industry, 
thoughtfulness, and truthfulness as important factors in 
character building. 

Wooden (50) defined character as the characteristics 
that go to make up a desirable type of citizen. He told 
members of the Thirty-second Convention that education 
is implied in character—that it cannot be obtained in- 
cidentally. He emphasized that deaf children must learn 
everyday conventions of right and wrong. 

W. J. McClure (59), at the Thirty-third Convention, 
said that deaf children need social training. He said that 
the older children should have greater freedom and more 
responsibilities. He stressed the fact that normal boy and 
girl relationships are as important to the deaf as they are 
to hearing children. He said that the many should not 
be denied privileges because of the misdeeds of the few. 
The privileges should be denied the few if necessary. 

Athletics and extracurricular activities as a means of 
developing character have been discussed many times at 
the Conventions. Literary societies were discussed at the 
Thirteenth Convention by Smith (4) and Balis (5). Scout- 
ing and military training were discussed at the Twenty- 
third Convention by Bjorlee (18). He said that military 
training develops alertness, better posture, improved 
physical and general appearance, and self-reliance. He 
said that much useful information was gained through 
scouting and that scouting was an aid to language and class- 
room work. Several other papers were given on these 
organizations at the Thirty-first Convention by Herrick 
(38), Wall (41), and Ingle (44). Girl scouts were also 
discussed at this Convention by McDonald and Westerfeld 
(45). 

Berg (36) and Ambrosen (37) pointed out to the members 
of the Thirty-first Convention that the health and physical 
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education field has much to offer in the way of social and 
character development. They emphasized organized play 
programs, social activities surrounding games and sports, 
and the need for sex education. Mixed teams in various 
games were suggested as a way to teach poise, self-con- 
fidence, and normal reactions. 

Other extracurricular activities were discussed at several 
Sonventions. Clubs, hobbies, projects, programs, and 
other extracurricular activities were explained and dis- 
cussed at these Conventions (27) (38) (43) (46) (51) (55) 
(60). 

Moore (42), at the Thirty-first Convention said that 
extracurricular activities provide for the development of 
an all around individual. He divided these activities into 
eight groups as follows: 1. athletics, 2. recreational games 
and tournaments, 3. intramural sports, 4. scouts, 5. literary 
societies, 6. clubs and hobbies, 7. social events, and 8. 
military training. He said that in the Missouri School 
every child is encouraged to participate in some activity. 

He explained the value of athletics in terms of its carry 
over into other fields and the competition with hearing 
pupils. Membership in the following clubs was voluntary: 
travel, knitting, camera, stamp collecting, and hiking. He 
pointed out that the director of extracurricular activities 
under this system had a great deal of responsibility and 
many duties. 

Mrs. Poore (58) in a paper given at the Thirty-second 
Convention pointed out some facts about the social ad- 
justment of the deaf. She said that the deaf should not 
expect to be treated differently than normal people. She 
advised the deaf to learn to make normal associations 
and not to remain isolated as their handicap does not 
generally arouse sentiment or sympathy. She also sug- 
gested some ways by which the deaf can be helped in their 
adjustments. 

Other items of value in social and character development 
were discussed at various Conventions. Martens (40) dis- 
cussed guidance at the Thirty-first Convention. She said 
that the deaf need help in planning, adjusting and develop- 
ing life’s purposes and that this can be done through dis- 
covering their needs and capacities. Beatie (20) and 
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Chamberlin (21) discussed culture for the deaf at the 
Twenty-ninth Convention. They emphasized that the 
deaf need to be taught good reading, form, and manners 
and that they must learn what is good and what is not good. 

A. L. Brown (49) told the members of the Thirty-first 
Convention that boys and girls should be encouraged to 
mingle. He said that extracurricular activities are planned 
to be enjoyed by the group. He advocated academic 
organizations (literary societies), outdoor activities (pic- 
nies), and square dancing as excellent means of developing 
character. 

Crammatte and Friedman (52) reported results of a 
study of people out on the job. They found many un- 
wholesome characteristics of the deaf in vocations. Some 
of these are as follows: 1. lack of cooperation, 2. lack of 
initiative, 3. lack of self-reliance, 3. narrow-mindedness, 
4. limited interests, 5. no social responsibility, 6. lack of 
social poise, and 7. emotional instability. They also 
found many characteristics that were good, among which 
were: good citizenship, desire for group improvement, 
promptness, and tolerance of creed and race. They said 
that the schools have a great responsibility if these un- 
satisfactory characteristics of the deaf are to be corrected. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


SociAL STUDIES 


Geography and history early became a part of the 
curriculum in schools for the deaf. There have been 
several excellent papers given in the Conventions on the 
teaching of these two important subjects. Geography and 
history, although closely related, constitute two entirely 
different studies. 

Geography: The study of geography develops observa- 
tion and memory and is a valuable aid in teaching language 
(1) (3) (13). One of the purposes of teaching geography 
to deaf children should be to make objects he cannot see 
or visit real to him (2). The study should begin with the 
school locality, and should advance through the city, the 
county, the state, the country and then to foreign countries. 
This is the plan most generally suggested (2) (5) (9) (13). 

In the primary grades preparation for geography in- 
cludes learning directions, keeping weather and calendar 
records, simple map-making, and the study of plant and 
animal life. (2) (8) (4) (5) (7). Most of the teachers 
agreed that real geography should not be taught until 
the third or fourth year (7) (8) (11). 
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Various suggestions as aids in the teaching of geography 
were given; these range from the use of outline maps, 
sand tables, clay models and field trips to the use of magic 
lanterns or stereopticons (2) (5) (9) (11). 

Dudley (6) at the Fourteenth Convention, said the 
pupils should be taught reasons and causes rather than facts. 
His system was to assign long lessons in the text and to 
explain the ideas by signs, pictures, drawing, writing, and 
apparatus. He then covered the same material in question 
and answer language. 

The idea that geography and history should be correlated 
was brought out in several papers. Beattie (12) said, 
“Geography and history should go hand in hand in order 
to give vitality and visualization to both.”* Miss Beattie’s 
five year course in geography emphasized 1. the social and 
economic condition of man, 2. home geography, 3. relation 
of the new to what has gone before, and 4. the use of the 
project method. J. F. Bledsoe (8), in 1898, said that each 
geography lesson should be followed by one in history on 
the same subject. Historial places, he suggested, could 
be used as geography lessons. 

History: A few excellent plans for teaching history have 
been given in papers to the Convention. In 1886, Goodall 
(14) said the best way to teach history to children is in 
story form. He made each lesson a language lesson and 
followed the stories with reference books and later text- 
books. 

At the Twelfth Convention, Caldwell (15) suggested 
that biographical sketches be used first to interest the 
pupils. His plan for teaching chronological order was to 
have the pupils start with the present date and make a 
chart, filling in dates and known information about the 
past. This would prepare the pupils for historical chron- 
ological charts. 

Most of the speakers suggested that history be presented 
in a narrative style (14) (15) (16). McClure (16) said that 
the deaf do not hear allusions to historical people, places 
and events, therefore, these things must be taught. Bio- 
graphical sketches and little mots about characters, motives, 
or the times, give added interest to the study of history. 

* 22: 62. 
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The deaf, he said, must learn cause and result relationships 
in history. 

Dr. J. Schuyler Long (17) emphasized that history 
stories are valuable even after the text is introduced. He 
told the Twenty-second Convention that he did not believe 
in rewriting the texts; he said, ‘‘Let them struggle with the 
language.”’ He added that “Carefully prepared questions, 
explanation in class, and a topical reproduction will serve 
the purpose of simplifying and elucidating.’”’* Dr. Long 
believed that the real study of history, using the topical 
method should not start until about the eighth grade. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


SPEECH 


Since additional material concerning speech is included 
in the Chapters on Speechreading, Methods of Instruc- 
tion, and Rhythm,* this Chapter is confined to the direct 
teaching of speech or articulation from its earliest beginnings 
in the schools for the deaf in the United States as it occurs 
in the Proceedings. A brief description of the rise of articu- 
lation teaching in this country is presented in the Chapter 
on Methods of Instruction.** 

The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, the son of Dr. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, was the first to present his ideas in 
regard to the teaching of articulation. At the Third 
Convention, in 1853, he presented a paper entitled, “On 
Articulation and Reading on the Lips” in which he pointed 
out that there are varying degrees of deafness and that these 
degrees show themselves at different ages in different 
individuals. This factor, he believed, determines to a 
large extent, the progress which a deaf pupil can make 
through training in articulation. He explained to the 
members of the Convention that two extremes had grown 
into being in regard to teaching articulation and lipreading 
to the deaf. The first group contended that the language 
of words is necessary to convey thought forcibly and 
clearly, crowding into the background the training of moral 
and intellectual faculties; the second group favored the 
use of the language of signs, but went too far in this direc- 
tion and ignored lipreading and speech entirely. 

The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet believed that the majority 
had reached a compromise between the two extremes. 
He expressed that he was, personally, in agreement with 
their system. These held the idea that all general ex- 
ercises in the class room and chapel should be conducted in 
the language of signs, the manual alphabet, or in written 
language, but that numerous individuals should be afforded 
the opportunity of cultivating the faculty of speech, 
especially those who had lost their hearing after acquiring 
spoken language. Until then (1853), Gallaudet pointed 
out, no adequate attention had been bestowed upon training 


* See Chapters XXX, XVI, and XXIV, respectively. 
** See pp. 185-86. 
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in the use of spoken language, whereas the language of 
signs had been developed into a 


. . . perspicuous and harmonious system by means 
of which words, phrases, and idioms can be explained, 
involved sentences analyzed, and the precepts of morals 
and religion enforced; . . .* 


He felt that if articulation were to be taught at all it 
should be taught systematically and thoroughly; a professor 
of articulation and reading on the lips should be employed 
in every institution where it was practicable. Such a 
professor should have his own room and pupils should 
receive instruction from him at times when they could best 
be spared from their classes (1). 

In a discussion following Gallaudet’s paper, Dr. Harvey 
Prindle Peet said that at the New York Institution two 
classes of pupils had been taught articulation successfully, 
i.e., those who had lost their hearing late in life after ac- 
quiring a knowledge of articulating sounds, and those with 
partial deafness. He maintained that articulation could 
be taught in the ordinary operations of the class room. 

There was no action taken concerning speech proposed 
at the first five Conventions. At the Sixth Convention, 
Edward Miner Gallaudet presented the opinions of several 
leading educators in this field concerning articulation. 
EK. A. Day from the New York Institution and Lewis 
Weld, from the American Asylum at Hartford, he explained, 
had examined the European systems and preferred the 
system of de |’Epee to that of Heinicke for the majority 
of deaf pupils. They agreed that only a portion of the 
deaf could be taught articulation successfully. Professor 
Leon Vaisse, from the Paris Institution, held the same idea, 
according to Gallaudet, 


.. that articulation can with success, and con- 
sequently must be taught to such deaf and dumb as 
once spoke; to such as, though never having spoken, 
have some hearing: . . .** 


Professor Vaisse went a step further in giving a more 
decided testimony in favor or articulation. He said, 


*3: 244, 
** 6; 55. 
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. . and to such also as through great acuteness of 
perception can make up for want of hearing by the sense 
of sight and touch. The number of these pupils may 
amount to one-third of the whole, and sometimes up- 
wards of it.* 

He believed that an experiment should be made during 
the first year to decide whether or not the pupils. should 
be kept under articulation instruction. If so, he favored 
that they should practice speech daily, having regular 
lessons outside of the ordinary school hours. In the com- 
mon schoolroom such pupils should be addressed in speech 
and be required to speak their answers as often as it seemed 
consistent with the order of the lesson. 

In connection with this same paper by Edward Miner 
Gallaudet, there appears a footnote in the Sixth Proceedings, 
page 55, concerning Horace Mann’s report, in 1844, on 
the European institutions for the deaf who was highly in 
favor of the German system and indicated that it was 
superior to any system then used in America. Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet expressed his opinion that Mr. Mann’s testimony 
was 

. entitled to little weight from the fact that he 
went abroad quite unfamiliar with the workings of our 
system and had had no experience in the care or instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. It was, therefore, natural 
that he should fall into the many errors of judgment 
which render his report on this subject of little practical 
value.** 


Dr. Gallaudet admitted that American schools for the 
deaf were far behind schools on the continent in the use of 
articulation. He said that both French and German schools 
used articulation. In France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, articulation was placed 
secondary to the language of signs, but entered into in- 
struction far in advance of what it did in American schools. 
At the same time, he pointed out that the German schools 
recognized the value of and the necessity of signs in their 
instruction almost without exception. He believed strongly 
that a combined system of de l’Epee and Heinicke would be 
to the general advantage (3). 


* 6: 55-56. 
** 6: 55, footnote. 
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Those taking part in the discussion which followed Dr. 
Gallaudet’s paper, seemed in general agreement that the 
deaf could be taught articulation in varying degrees and 
that while such instruction should not be overstressed 
usually, it should not be ignored. 

As a result of Dr. Gallaudet’s paper and the discussion 
which followed, this Sixth Convention, in 1868 (two years 
after the opening of the first permanent oral schools in 
the United States), took action recommending the teaching 
of speech to the semi-deaf and semi-mutes, but held that 
it was not profitable except in very rare cases to teach 
articulation to congenital mutes (14).* 

At the Seventh Convention testimonies were given in 
regard to the successful teaching of articulation in various 
schools. Edward L. Bangs from the Michigan Institution 
indicated that success in that School justified the hope 
that such instruction would continue (3). In a discussion 
following papers on articulation, Mr. Dudley of the Clarke 
School explained that this School had a method of its own, 
a more philosophical method than the German system. 
He stated that before the Clarke School was organized, 
semi-mutes and the semi-deaf were thrust into schools for 
the deaf—‘“‘sign language schools.”” There was need for 
a school such as Clarke which used articulation for its 
method. It had been discovered through work at Clarke 
School that some congenitally deaf-mutes could talk better 
than semi-mutes after instruction, but he stated that tests 
must be made over a longer period of time before drawing a 
definite conclusion. 

Isaac Lewis Peet presented his idea that while there 
are many cases of successful articulation, for the acquisition 
of subject matter it is a long and slow process. 

Charles 8. Perry, in a letter written to the Convention 
from Muchich, Germany, offered his observation that the 
proficiency and intelligence seemed lower in German classes 
than in American classes. He advocated a middle course 
combining the two methods (4). 

David Greenberger, at the Eighth Convention, in 1874, 
described fully the method of teaching articulation and 


* See Chapter I on The History of the Convention, pp. 11-12, for the resolu- 
tions adopted at the Sixth Convention. 
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lipreading used at the Institution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf, New York. The method, a modification 
of the best German Method, consisted of teaching simple 
elementary sounds and having the pupils learn to read 
these from the lips and write them at the same time. 
The essence of this method was “to let the child see and 
feel the sounds of speech.”* Vowel sounds were taught 
first, followed by a few simple consonants; combinations 
were then made of these formed into words. Emphasis 
was placed on connecting spoken language and thought, 
not parrot-like imitation of the articulate sounds employed 
in speech. The object of the method was to enable the 
pupils 

to use speech as the instrument of the soul’s 

faculties of knowledge or volition—speech, . . .** 


without “division of thought and distinction of words; 

Included in Mr. Greenberger’s paper is a complete list 
of sounds and the manner in which they were presented 
and taught to the pupils.**** 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, at the same Convention, 
in 1874, gave a demonstration of Visible Speech as devised 
by his father, Melville Bell, and explained the diagrams. 
He told the members that at the Boston Day School it had 
been proven that deaf children of five years were not too 
young to understand the symbols. These are, according 
to Dr. Bell, physiological symbols enabling a representation 
of any imagined position of the vocal organs, which reveal 
the concealed mechanism of speech. Dr. Bell showed 
how deaf children can be taught to recognize and control 
the movements of the organs of speech concealed by direct 
observation (6).***** 

Mr. Greenberger disagreed violently with Dr. Bell, 
claiming that more could be accomplished in one month 
without the symbols than in one year with the symbols. 

* 8: 93. 

** 8: 103. 

Thid. 

*#k* See Appendix A following this Chapter for the complete list of sounds 
used at this school. 


*#*k* See (57) for a report on ‘‘A Visible Speech Educational Research Pro- 
gram’”’ presented at the Thirty-third Convention, in 1947. 
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Dr. Bell’s method, according to an article by Z. F. Wester- 
velt, was used in the Clarke School at Northampton, the 
Boston Day School, the New York School, and the Illinois 
School (8). 

Duncan McLellan, at the Eighth Convention, explained 
a method of articulation used by Duncan Anderson in 
which models of the organs of speech were constructed 
from plaster:of paris. These models, showing the action 
of the organs of speech in forming consonants and vowels, 
were considered by Mr. McLellan a valuable aid in the 
teaching of speech (7). 

Z. ¥. Westervelt, at the Ninth Convention, in 1878, 
discussed a statement made by Dr. Peet to the last Legis- 
lature concerning articulation. Dr. Peet had spoken to 
the effect that unless the method of articulation should 
produce 


. a vocal utterance so clear that it shall not require, 
on the part of the hearer, an ear educated and attuned 
to his particular mode of enunciation, nor a mind quick 


to catch his meaning through the necessities of the 
connection, so natural that it shall not startle by its 
peculiarity, . . . so agreeable that it shall not excite 
the mirth of the unthinking nor the ridicule of the 
unfeeling . . .* 


it is not feasible they should be taught articulation. 

Mr. Westervelt took exception to this. He believed 
that all that should be required is that the pupils be able 
to communicate readily with friends at home and those 
associated with him in his work. He should be given 
that means of communication which will be most natural, 
most easily comprehended and least annoying to friends. 
Mr. Westervelt was in favor of using Bell’s method and 
pointed out that the degree of success in every cases de- 
pended on the adaptability of the teacher to the work. (8) 

Following this paper many good arguments were pre- 
sented on both sides of the question, citing instances of 
success and failure. The idea was held by many members 
that for the broadest and best results the two systems must 
complement each other. It was believed by many that 
while articulation was of great advantage to a considerable 


* 8: 242-43. 
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class of deaf pupils, for the larger portion signs must be 
the chief means of advantage for their education. All of 
the members agreed that articulation instruction was 
still in an experimental stage. 

At the Tenth Convention, in 1882, Emma Garrett pre- 
sented a very inspiring paper with a fervent plea that the 
deaf-mutes of America might be taught to use their voices. 
She pointed out that even France, the birthplace of the 
sign system had recognized the superiority of the oral 
method at a recent convention. She gave evidences of 
the success of teaching by articulation in her classes. 
Miss Garrett criticized the so-called “combined” method 
in which classes were conducted in the language of signs 
and pupils were given thirty minutes daily drill in articu- 
lation. Her paper is more thoroughly discussed in Chapter 
XVI, Methods of Instruction, D. Oral. 

No action was taken, however, until the Eleventh 
Convention, in 1886, when the resolutions of Dr. Gallaudet 
were unanimously adopted.* At this Convention, another 
resolution was also adopted looking to the formation of a 
section of the Convention of the American Instructors of 
the Deaf, for the promotion of articulation teaching. 
At the Twelfth Convention the oral teachers met together 
and selected an Executive Committee for the Oral Section 
of the Convention (14). 

At the Eleventh Convention, Laura Richards, from 
Philadelphia, leader of a discussion on oral instruction, 
defined the method she used in teaching speech to begin- 
ners—breathing exercises, quality of voice, and the order 
in which elements should be presented, i.e., simple vowel 
sounds, simple consonants, the more difficult vowels and 
then difficult consonants. She explained that words were 
given in speech as soon as possible and that children were 
taught to write the words and read them from the lips 
as soon as they were learned in speech. The words mas- 
tered were kept on the slate for their use and new ones 
were added as learned. She pointed out that when a 
child wants to tell something, the teacher should attempt 
to understand it and write it on the slate, then have the 
children spell it on their fingers. Miss Richards made no 
use of Bell’s symbols (10). 


* See Chapter I, History of the Convention, pp. 15-16. 
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In the same discussion, Sister Mary Ann from Buffalo, 
New York, advocated the use of signs before teaching 
articulation. She did not use Bell’s Symbols but began 
at once with syllables and words, leaving the teaching 
of elements until later (10). K. H. Fish from Maryland 
indicated that she used the translation of Bell’s Visible 
Speech Chart, as it was used at Northampton (10).* She 
believed that a knowledge of Bell’s system was necessary 
to the teacher of articulation but not a knowledge of the 
Symbols. All three teachers, Miss Richards, Sister Mary 
Ann, and Miss Fish taught the diacritical markings of 
words (10). In a discussion following this one, teachers 
agreed that articulation classes must be small. 

At the Twelfth Convention, David Greenberger, 
presented a paper dealing with the anatomical structure 
of the vocal organs, the physiology of the sounds of speech, 
and general principles of articulation teaching. The last 
section of his paper dealt with methods of correcting such 
faulty speech as stammering, high voice, and a nasal 
quality (11). 

Florence C. McDowell, also at the Twelfth Convention, 
explained her method of teaching articulation to begin- 
ners, through imitation and drill on the elements. She 
stressed accuracy in the first years and mechanical drilling 
of voice on the elementary sounds for three to four months 
before connected language is given. At the end of the 
first year pupils should have 500 words and be able to use 
them in naming objects, in writing simple actions, and in 
answering and asking simple questions (12). 

At the Twelfth Convention, Z. F. Westervelt from 
the Rochester School, announced to the members of the 
Convention that there was perfected at the Convention 
the organization of a society for the purpose of promoting 
the teaching of speech in all schools for the deaf throughout 
America.** He explained that although every school or 
nearly every school in the country was then teaching 
articulation, there were about 5,000 deaf children who did 
not receive instruction in speech. The purpose of this 

* See Appendix B following this Chapter for the chart mentioned here. 


** The society mentioned here is known as the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
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association was to aid the schools which these pupils attend 
in giving speech to as large a proportion as possible.* 

A. L. E. Crouter, at the Thirteenth Convention, in 
1893, stated that 3,924 out of 7,940 pupils were receiving 
some form of articulation instruction at that time. That 
represented about fifty per cent of all pupils. Twenty per 
cent of all pupils were under pure oral instruction (14). 

Edwin Stanley Thompson at the Fourteenth Conven- 
tion, in 1895, discussed work on accent, emphasis, and the 
correct pronunciation of words, with advanced classes. 
He emphasized the reading of poetry in concert and reading 
aloud at sight as having a good effect on the everyday speech 
of pupils (15). 

C. N. Haskins at the Fourteenth Convention, in 1895, 
presented a system of charts he had devised for articulation 
teaching, which consisted of an order for presenting the 
elements of speech. He had a theory of vowels, i.e., that 
the roof of the mouth is a sounding board and each sound 
depends on the particular point upon which the sound is 
directed or focalized.** There are nineteen vowel sounds 
and altogether 350 elements and combinations used in 
speaking the English language, according to his theory. 
He believed these charts furnished an inexhaustible mine 
of exercises in vocal gymnastics so complete that every 
possible combination of sounds in the English language 
could be mastered by their use (17). 

M. L. Greer from Hartford, at the Fifteenth Convention, 
offered suggestions on the method of teaching a distinct 
“k” and “g’” sound. Her system of teaching included 
1. tongue gymnastics, 2. diagrams, 3. teaching by analogy 
with “p” and “t” (in the case of “k’” and “g’’), and 3. 
continuous drill (18). 

Dr. Percival Hall, from Gallaudet College, explained 
to members of the Seventeenth Convention, that the only 
possible solution to teaching speech at Gallaudet was for 
the students to have individual instruction for short 
periods daily. In this way all students might have the 
opportunity to preserve and improve their powers of 
speech (19). 

* This information is given at the closing session of the Twelfth Convention, 
pp. 314-15. 


** See Appendix C. of this Chapter for an illustration of the vowel chart 
discussed here. 
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At the Eighteenth Convention, in 1908, Frances Eddy 
spoke on “How to Retain the Natural Voice.” She 
held ideas which differed from many other authorities on 
speech who advocated the use of speech forms, diagrams 
and similar systems. Miss Eddy pointed out that one 
should not call the attention of the child to the organs of 
speech, the position of the tongue, the vibration of the 
chest, or the shape of the mouth, since this makes the 
child unduly conscious of the mechanics of speech. She 
believed that from the start every deaf child has a sweet 
natural voice which should be cultivated and retained. 
She suggested voice eulture and breathing exercises of 
an attractive nature, making the difficult task of learning 
to talk seem like play. The important thing, according 
to Miss Eddy, is to get the child to talk for the purpose of 
telling something new (20). 

Joliette E. Constantine, at the Eighteenth Convention, 
in 1908, explained her system of using music in developing 
the modulation of the voice. She placed words above the 
staff and placed notes on the staff in correct relationship 
to the words. Through a demonstration at the Twentieth 
Convention, Lena Herschheifer illustrated the advantage 
in teaching music to deaf children to improve the pitch, 
expression, and tone of their voices. It should be men- 
tioned here that rhythm was discussed in papers presented 
at the Conventions as an aid in speech work from the 
Twentieth Convention.* 

At the Nineteenth Convention, in 1911, the subject 
of Visible Speech was again brought to the foreground— 
this time by Caroline Yale of Clarke School. She em- 
phasized the value of the symbols in the teaching of speech 
over and above the value of diagrams. Miss Yale ex- 
plained that for a time they had abandoned the use of 
symbols but recently had again revived them and were 
thinking of giving them to the older children as well (24). 

Dr. Harris Taylor, at the Twenty-first Convention de- 
scribed tests he used to measure the improvement of the 
speech of deaf children. Through this system he believed 
it possible to measure the failures of the teacher in speech 
work and improve the speech of the children (30). 


* See Chapter XXIV on Rhythm. 
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Pattie Thomason, at the Twenty-first Convention, gave 
“Suggestions for Improving the Quality of the Voice.” 
This improvement should begin before the voice begins, 
with preparatory training consisting of exercises to edu- 
cate the touch to perceive sound as vibration. Loud- 
ness, pitch, and quality of the voice were taught through 
the use of the piano and other instruments. She believed 
that all preliminary work should be done with vowels 
rather than with words or syllables, beginning with the 
high tones and bringing the tones down gradually—1. oo, 
ee (high pitch, to develop nasal resonance), 2. a(r) (medium 
pitch, to develop resonance in the mouth cavity), 3. 00, 0, 
aw (chest voice, to develop chest resonance). She suggested 
beginning in the third grade with scale work and establish- 
ing in the mind of the child the correct relationship of 
tones within the octave. This aids in developing inflection 
and pitch of the voice (31). 

At the Twenty-second Convention, in 1920, Frank R. 
Wheeler, in his paper ‘‘Growth of American Schools for 
the Deaf,” presented the following ten reasons why the 
Hartford Asylum rejected articulation, as given by the 
principal of the school in 1866 (33): 

1. Too much time is lost in teaching sound, which is 
of no benefit in mental culture. 

2. Under this system a large number of deaf-mutes 
must be left without instruction. 

3. The intonations of the voice and the distortion of 
the countenance in teaching and practicing articulation 
are disagreeable. 

4. Success in articulation teaching has come principally 
to pupils who retained their speech after becoming deaf. 

5. The ability to converse in general society is not 
secured by this method of instruction. 

6. More teachers are required, resulting in more 
expense. 

7. Religious instruction must be deferred, and religious 
worship is almost impossible. 

8. In teaching articulation signs are still indispensable. 

9. Lip reading must be taught also. 

10. The results of instruction by signs are beyond those 
attained by articulation.* 

At the Twenty-fifth Convention, in 1927, Dr. G. Oscar 
Russell from Ohio State University, advanced a theory 

* 22: 131. 
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of speech which he felt proved many noted speech teachers 
of the past wrong. He presented a series of slide—vowel 
cavities as they appear in Xrays, which showed both the 
old and the modern lingual diagrams inaccurate. He 
gave this as the reason for the difficulty in teaching pupils 
to pronounce vowels. Dr. Bell’s system also failed to 
receive confirmation in the Xray pictures. The vowel, 
“ah” (a) (ar), Dr. Russell believed to be the easiest of all 
vowels to produce and he recommended concentrating on 
the series of vowels from “a(r)” to ‘‘oo” (u) in teaching 
speech to deaf children (34). 

J. D. Wright, at the Twenty-seventh Convention, in 
1937, recommended ‘Using Neglected Hearing Remnants 
in Speech Teaching.” Through understanding spoken 
language, the child will come to learn speed, rhythm, and 
inflection of speech. Language given into the ear and the 
use of electrical hearing aids was recommended for pupils 
with 25% or more hearing in either ear (40). 

Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins, of the Clarke Research De- 
partment, at the Thirtieth Convention, discussed ‘Voice 
Production and Breath Control in the Speech of the Deaf.” 
These two aspects of speech, he stated, form a foundation 
upon which the other details of the speech process are to 
be built. He placed emphasis on speech breathing exer- 
cises as necessary preliminaries for good speech. Along 
with these exercises the child must be taught the proper 
control of the laryngeal muscles which adjust the vocal 
folds to the breath pressure in the production of voice. 
Dr. Hudgins discussed the vocal folds in normal speech, 
voice production in the speech of the deaf, breath control 
in normal speech, breath control in the speech of the deaf, 
what can be done to improve the voices and speech-breath- 
ing of deaf children, and speech-breathing and voice 
exercises (44). 

Dr. Elizabeth McDowell, from Columbia University, 
emphasized ease and precision as the prime objectives of 
speech. She warned against aiming at overprecision in 
teaching articulation since it spoils the quality of tone. 
Dr. McDowell believed that the practice of feeling throat 
vibrations to gain more accurate consonants was respon- 
sible for developing hoarse voices. Melody, phrasing, 
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and rhythm in speech patterns are too often sacrificed in 
order to get clear cut sounds which are less likely to give 
the speaker intelligibility. The serial order of emphasis 
in the phonetic processes of speech should be phrasing, 
timing, stress, melody, timbre, and accuracy, not the 
reverse (45). 

Doris E. Wood, of the Lexington School, at the Thirty- 
first Convention, in 1939, explained their ‘‘Tactile-visual- 
auditory-complete word” approach to speech and speech 
reading with beginners. Using the Reger O’Connor 
hearing aid, the child places both hands on the speaker’s 
face; in this way he hears, sees, and feels at the same time. 
This method exposes the child to perfect speech patterns 
important in building a foundation for speech. Only 
whole words are given, not elements or syllables. A long 
period of conditioning is provided wherein children hear 
simple words before any attempt is made to have them 
produce these in speech. They begin, then, to say them 
naturally. The children are exposed to language every 
minute of the day (46) (49). 

William L. Fair, at the Thirty-second Convention, in 
1941, stressed that children must thoroughly understand 
every word they speak. Speech must be based on lan- 
guage, not be mere mechanical articulation and imitation 
of the speech of the teacher. Speech, as he expressed it, 
should be a means to an end. Children should gain a 
fair knowledge of subject matter, be able to use a normal 
language, know what to do under every normal condition, 
have intelligible speech, and be of good character. None 
of these singly can be the ultimate goal; they are all means 
to an end (48). 

Mary E. Numbers of the Clarke School advocated the 
teaching of syllables in which consonants and vowels are 
associated in the relationship in which they appear in 
normal speech, rather than teaching separate elements (50). 

At the Thirty-second Convention, Sophia K. Alcorn, 
discussed the development of speech by her method—the 
Tadoma Method. The basis of speech work in this system 
is vibration. The Tadoma Method rose out of her success- 
ful experience in using it with deaf-blind children.* 


* The Tadoma Method is named for two deaf-blind pupils of Miss Alcorn— 
Tad (Winthrop) Chapman and Oma Simpson, 
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Briefly, it consisted of having the deaf child close his eyes 
and place his hands on the face of the speaker. Preschool 
children received seven to eight vibration periods a day, 
some of them for more than a year before speech work is 
begun. Vowels, consonants, and words are given, but 
no combinations. The result should be more intelligible 
speech, more fluency, better inflection, and more voluntary 
language (52) (85). 

Ethel M. Hilliard, also at the Thirty-second Conven- 
tion, placed great emphasis on speech readiness. She was 
opposed to prolonged babbling exercises and the prevalent 
idea that the order for teaching deaf children must be lip 
reading, speech, and reading. Mental development should 
not be held back on account of speech. First the teacher 
must provide something to talk about. She favored 
giving general exercises in basic rhythms for accent and 
emphasis, rather than much drilling on individual words 
(56). 

Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson, at the Thirty-third Conven- 
tion, in his paper “Time to Take Inventory” warned of the 
danger in devoting too much time to speech at the expense 
of reading and language. He emphasized that failures in 
speech must be acknowledged before it is too late (58). 

Marline Parish, at the Thirty-third Convention, stressed 
the cultivation of a normal rhythmic speech pattern through 
a correlation of rhythm, acoustic training, and speech 
(59). 

Bessie L. Pugh presented the idea that the speech of 
a congenitally deaf child should be considered as another 
dialect. She stressed that the deaf be encouraged to use 
their speech at every opportunity even though it does not 
sound entirely natural (62). 

Gladys Jayne encouraged the employment of physical 
interpretations or rhythmic plays that exactly portray 
the speech accent pattern for the purpose of developing the 
rhythmic accent in speech (63). 

Dr. Sherman K. Smith, in his paper, “New Methods 
in Oralism,” stressed that the road to new methods for 
oralism lies in the improvement of phonation (63). 

It was pointed out by Julie McDermott that the most 
important thing a child gets his first year in school is a 
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natural voice. Accent must be started when the first 
element is taught; this is obtained by practice in holding 
the element for different lengths of time (65). 

It is appropriate that this Chapter on Speech be con- 
cluded with the ideas expressed by Boyd E. Nelson, at 
the Thirty-third Convention. Although science has re- 
cently made unbelievable strides in the realm of sound 
in the last decade, there has been no noticeable overall 
improvement in the intelligibility of the speech of the deaf 
child. He stressed as a remedy that every teacher of 
the deaf be more speech conscious. Teachers must be 
teachers of the total child instead of merely teachers of 
subject matter (66). 

It is readily noted that the subject of articulation and 
speech teaching has from its beginning been a source of 
controversy among teachers and administrators in the 
education of the deaf. Wide differences of opinion have 
been held by educators from the earliest period as to 
how much speech should be taught the deaf and even whether 
or not any speech should be taught at all. This controversy 
to a great extent still exists today. There are schools 
in which speech is the very center of the curriculum and 
other schools where it holds a comparatively small place 
in the curriculum. It is difficult, after reading the past 
history on this subject, to estimate to what degree speech 
will be used in the curriculums of the future. 


APPENDIX: SPEECH 


A. CoMmPLeETE List or SouNDS 


as used by David Greenberger, Principal of the Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, N. Y. 


a, e, i, u, 
ah, aw, 00, ou, oi, ir—er, ai 


p—b, t—d, k—+g, f—v, wh—w, s—z 


th, sh—zh, ch—j, 1, r, y, m, n, ng* 


*8: 94, 
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B. THE TRANSLATION OF PROFESSOR BELL’S 
VISIBLE SPEECH CHART 
as it was used in Northampton* 


a 


C. PHONETIC CoMBINATIONS (VOWELS)** 
as used by C. N. Haskins of the 
Chicago Day-Schools, 1895 
Beginning at the point of the teeth and going gradually 
backward, the vowel sounds are made in the following 
order :— 


E, I, &, A, U, A, A, 6, A, A, E, 00, 0, 00, 
making fourteen simple vowel sounds. 
A, I, U, OU and OY, 
are compound vowels, or diphthongs, combinations of the 
simple vowels. Thus, 
A =IE, I = AE, U = EOO, OU = AOO and OY = AE 


This makes nineteen vowel sounds in all. 


* TE: 
** 14: 246. 


la 
| 00 
p s (ar 
| 00 
t sh lah 
k sh 0 
ler | au 
b lir lor 
e rf [ou {oe 
m r ‘ow | oy 
n wh nk | 
x = ks = } ngk 
ng ch ne | 
fj 
qu = kwh c= | 
th pf =f 
th 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has just been reprinted for the third 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children—-Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


— CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speech. 

Modern dormitories and equipment 
INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 


auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S. 
and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. research degree—outstanding opportunities for 
practice. 
MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 
S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, P3.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 


@ Two year course leading to 
degrees of Associate in Arts 
or Associate in Applied 
Science 


@ Preparatory Department 
Last year in high school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students who 
hear and are preparing to 
teach the deaf or to serve 
in administrative positions 
in schools for the deaf 


One year course leading to 
degree of Master of Science 
in Education 


Professional Diploma in Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion in Schools for the Deaf 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Postgraduate Department @ Elementary School 
@ Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet Collage, Washington 2, D. C. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBAGGAN- 
ING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS WITH 
HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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CAMP JENED 


Hunter, New York 


A 200 acre campsite, nestled in legendary Rip Van 


Winkle land, offers an opportunity to enjoy a delightful 
and beneficial summer vacation. Supervised by educators 
and therapists especially trained in the field of the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 


Real camp program 
Lovely private lake 
Land and water sports 
Qualified personnel 
Excellent food 
Resident medical staff 
Speechreading 
Auditory training 
Speech therapy 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST: 


Mrs. L. Burger, 1434 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 
N.Y.C. Phone: MO 5-2495 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its Summer Residence School, from July 5 to 
August 14, 1955. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children. They are provided with a rehabili- 
tation program including auditory training, lipreading, speech and language 
activities, and, where desirable, the selection and evaluation of hearing aids. 


children with articulatory difficulties. These children are given training 
to correct distorted, substituted and omitted sounds. 


children who stutter. Their training helps them speak with less effort 
and strain, and aids them in making the necessary emotional adjustments 
toward speech experiences. 


children with cleft-palate speech. Instruction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pronunciation more distinct and intelligible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. This amount includes instruction, 
testing and continuous diagnosis, health services, recreation, supervision, 
and board and room. Bed linen and blankets are furnished by the School. 
Towels, clothing and personal laundry are provided by the child. Spending 
money should be limited to $10.00 for the entire period. It should cover 
all incidental expenses and is supervised by the Staff in the interest of 
health and general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. DiCARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse Universit 

Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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THE THIRTY-SEVENTH 
Regular Meeting 
of the 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


will be held at 


THe AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
West Hartford, Conn. 


June 26-July I, 1955 


An excellent program is being arranged for all 
teachers of the deaf. For room reservations 


and further information write to 


DR. EDMUND B. BOATNER 


American School for the Deaf 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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HAPPENS. 


IF YOUR HEARING 


If you have to mail your instrument to the 
manufacturer to be fixed, or wait for a 
repair, how do you hear in the meantime? 
Your period of non-hearing can be embar- 
rassing. 

You might even lose your job. . . 

Or get hurt at a street crossing. 


AID SHOULD FAIL? 


SonoronE offers on-the-spot replacement of 
instruments under guarantee in any one of 
over 400 SonoToNeE Offices, regardless of 
where the hearing aid was purchased. This 
service of uninterrupted hearing provides 
a sense of security and protection that is 
one of the extras you get with SoNOTONE. 


Sonotone Corporation 


Elmsford, N. Y. 
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AUDITORY TRAINING TOOLS 


OU will find them in the Schools 
where there is a waiting list for 
enrollment... 
where the teacher wears a smile of accomplishment . . . where 
the development of speech is unusual. 


The formula: Good Teachers .. . Good Tools 


Gated Compression is the Rule 
for CLASS ROOM—HOME and CHURCH. 


Manufactured 
under 


G mpression 
As ti he H CAS T-2 Pot 


So ShallT. hey Speak WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 


PROFESSIONAL MODEL T-2 


WARREN 
CUSTOM 
BUILT 
PORTABLE 
MODEL D-2 


CUSTOM BUILT 
DESK MODEL D-1 


Write for Complete 


arren, inc. 


s Designed for Better Hearing 


INT AVE. CHICAGO 13, ILL. OTHERS, 


| 
arren 
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120 ZENITH HEARING AID 
BETTER BUY THAN 
AIDS AVERAGING *268! 


SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE that the Zenith—priced at less than V2 as much— 
offers equivalent performance for 2 the average operating and upkeep cost! 


United States Testing Company, Inc.—America’s fore- 
most private, independent testing laboratory— reveals 
significant facts about hearing aid quality and prices! 


BRAND 


BRAND 


BRAND 
“co” 


BRAND 
» 


ZENITH “ROYAL-T"® 


125% *268% 


denttH has always said you can pay up to $300 or 

more but you can’t buy a finer hearing aid than a 

Zenith. To support this statement, Zenith requested 

the United States Testing Company to purchase on 

the open market two Zenith Hearing Aids and two of 
each of America’s five foremost competitive brands of 
transistor hearing aids, and to test them thoroughly. 

Each of the instruments was subjected to a series 
of rigorous tests for quality, performance and econ- 

omy. The results, contained in Report No. E-9158, 

dated September 13, 1954, tell us the following: 

], Despite the huge difference in price, U. S. Testing Com- 
pany reported, “The Zenith ‘Royal-T’ was equal to the 
other 5 brands in design, choice of materials and 

and in work hin 


2 Here's how Zenith compared with the average of the 
other five brands in bringing you a full measure of 
acoustic power performance: 


Acoustic output 


ze 


Maximum acoustic gain 
ZENITH 64 db. 


OTHERS 60.8 db. 


Eorphone acoustic output 


ovens 


» 
average price of these other five makes. 
Individual prices ranged from $229.50 to $295.00. 


3, The Zenith “Royal-T” cost $18.93 less to operate per 


4. 
5. 


year than the average of the other aids tested. 

The Zenith “Royal-T” registered less objectionable 
noise due to clothing rub than any of the other five 
brands. 

Based on a five-year overall cost projection—Involv- 
ing initial price, battery replacements, ete.—the $125 
Zenith “Royal-T” will serve you for substantially less 
than 4 the cost of the average competitive aid. 


The results of this scientific test are so important to 
the hard of hearing that we have prepared a free book- 
let giving details. You may obtaina copy from 

i classified 


your loca 


Zenith dealer (he’s listed in the 


telephone directory) or simply mail coupon below. 
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ENITH: 
HEARING AIDS 


By the Mokers of World-Famous Zenith TV and Radio Sets 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, DEPT. P54 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 339, Ill. 


Please send me free booklet on tests of six leading 
hearing aids and list of local Zenith dealers. 


Address, 
City. 


Zone__ State 


Does everything 


A modern Compression Aid should do! 


The New Model 260-B 


PRICE 

All the equipment needed for a classroom with ten children for less than 
$1000.00. Includes Western-Electric ‘‘Salt-Shaker” microphone, accepted as 
standard for voice broadcasting. Also Permoflux PDR-8 Dynamic Highest- 
Fidelity Earphones. Miniature Insert Type optional. 


PERFORMANCE 


From microphone to earphones, the 260-B reproduces clean high-frequency 
souicls. Research Laboratories have shown upper frequencies to be necessary 
for maximum intelligibility. 


QUALITY 


Large Volume Unit Meter never wears out. Noiseless solid silver volume control 
contacts. Inclusion of many other features found only on highest-priced pro- 
fessional equipment, made possible by our direct factory sales policy. 


Specifications and prices are subject to change without notice. 


stadler GRASON-STADLER (CO. 


106 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
eats CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


2 
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December 1953 National Geographic Photographer David 8. Boyer 
A Deaf Boy Learns to Speak at [Illinois State Normal University 


By mimicking the mouth movements of his teacher, by hearing her voice and his 
own powerfully amplified, and by comparing the vibrations in the two throats, the 
child masters pronunciation of words applied to objects put before him, such as 
the pictured doll and apple. Apparatus used in these techniques was originated by 
Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone. The girl taking notes hopes to 
become an instructor. 


Shown above is the 


MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) 
Auditory Training 
Amplifier Model P-1 


Recognized as outstanding for quality of sound so necessary 
to find and develop residual hearing. 


Can be attached to radio or TV with instructions we supply 
so that sound at its clearest is amplified for child or adult, 
at home or in school. 


Write for details. 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, IIlinois 
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AMBCO de luxe TRUE BINAURAL AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT (Model P-54D) including the student control boxes, 


headsets, binaural microphone and amplifier. 


TEACHERS! 


HERE’S THE HIGH FIDELITY AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR... 


Classroom scene from the famous Coli- 
fornia School for the Deaf at Riverside, 
California. Note position of ceiling 
mounted microphone which gives in- 
structor freedom of movement. 


TRUE BINAURAL 
AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


In the binaural circuit as incorporated in the AMBCO TRAINER, a 2 channel microphone-amplifier- 
earphone enables students with impaired hearing to hear sound indistinguishable from the original 
source. Disturbing distortions are reduced to the vanishing point. Classroom tested. Teachers and 
pupils marvel at the clear, sharp response of the AMBCO TRAINER as pared to c tional 
monaural or single channel systems. Already in use by many leading schools and clinics. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES YOU, AS A TEACHER, SHOULD KNOW ABOUT. 
1. Greater Sensitivity. An AMBCO Binaural micro- 4. Audio-visual Versatility. Virtually every 0: 


phone placed in the center of the classroom 
can pick up speech of anyone with a 1 


cepted audio-visual aid can be utilized (either 


tone of voice within a 30 foot radius. 

. Binaural Dynamic Microphone. Mounted ap- 
proximately twelve inches apart on the same 
axis, the dynamic elements provide an in-phase 
directional pick up from a fixed ceiling mount 
or from a portable floor stand mount. 

. Balanced Hearing. Individual gain controls on 
each ear for each pair of receivers enables 
normal hearing in both ears. 


‘al or binaural), such as live voice, mag- 
netic tape reproduction, AM-FM radio, tele- 
vision, motion picture projection and disc 
recordings. 

. Easy-to-handle, Easy to carry portable case 
enables teachers to take it from classroom to 
classroom or from school to school as desired. 
Weighs less than 25 Ibs. Finished in attrac 
tive grey. 

6. Easy to Service. 


For further information about this exceptionally fine High Fidelity equipment, write today 


A. M. BROOKS COMPANY 


1222 West Washington Blvd., Dept. V-10, Los Angeles 7, California 


Manufecturers of fine electro-acoustic equipment for the aurally handicapped 
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Back Issues of 
the Annals Wanted 


We have several orders for back issues of the A mer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf which we are unable to fill 
because the supply of some numbers has been ex- 
hausted. We need copies of the following back 
numbers. The Annals will pay the express charges 
to anyone sending in the following back issues, 


or any back issues. 


October, 1870 May, 1909 
April, 1892 September, 1909 
January, 1895 November, 1909 
April, 1895 May, 1910 
January, 1906 May, 1912 
September, 1906 September, 1915 
September, 1907 January, 1953 
January, 1908 September, 1953 
September, 1954 
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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In April, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership of the Convention was made up of northerners and southerners 
in almost equal proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DEAF resumed publication with the editorial offices on Kendall Green, in Washington, 
D. C., where it has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the 
Library of Congress it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in 
existence. It is also the oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. ‘The subscription price is $4.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 


$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for seventy-five cents, except for the January number 
which sells for $2.00, Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from Sep- 
tember, 1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, 
are available at $2.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1935-1945, 
were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS. All back issues prior to 1930 sell for 
$1.00 each. All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers should be addressed to 
Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Editorial Staff 1847-1955 


EDITORS 

Edward Allen Fay, Ph.D., Se.D., LL.D 1870-1920 
Ignatius Bjorlee, M.A., L1..D., L.H.D 1943-1944 
leonard M. Elstad, M.A., LL.D 

Powrie Vaux Doctor, Ph.D 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
leonard M. Elstad, M.A., LL.D 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 
Powrie Vaux Doctor, Ph.D 1940-1948 
Elizabeth Peet, M.A., Ped.D 1942-1945 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
1868 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


ENDOWMENTS 
Charles M. Jochem, Chairman.........New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N.J 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C 
Sam B. Craig Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
LEGISLATION 
Leonard M. Elstad, Chairman Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C, 
Lloyd E. Berg Iowa School forjthe Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Robert S. Brown : Mississippi School for the. Deaf, Jackson, Miss, 
Jackson A. Raney Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind, 
John M. Wallace Florida State School, St. Augustine, Fla, 


Sam B. Craig, Chairman Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Charles M. Jochem New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Treton, N. J. 
Lloyd A. Harrison . Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo, 
Marshal S. Hester New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mex. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
William J. McClure, Chairman Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Roy Moore Stelle Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo, 
Carl F. Smith North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Hugo F. Schunhoff West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 
Elwood A. Stevenson California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif, 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif, 
Thomas K. Kline Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill, 
Bruce R. Siders Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 
John Yale Crouter Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Edward Twitmeyer Mt. Airy School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa, 
STATISTICS 
E. W. Tillinghast, Chairman Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz, 
Fred L. Sparks : Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin Junior High Public School 47, New York, N. Y. 
A. S. Myklebust South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. D, 
Edward R. Abernathy Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, 
RESOLUTIONS 
Daniel T. Cloud, Chairman New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N.Y. 
Carl E. Rankin North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Dwight W. Reeder Newark Public Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. B. Hall Oklahoma State School for the Deaf, Sulphur, Okla. 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 

Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Howard M. Quigley Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
George T. Pratt Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Irving S. Fusfeld Gallaudet College, Washington, D, C. 
Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 

California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 

Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
Founpbsp 1850 


SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1953-1955 
Art—William H. Grow Florida State School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla 
Auricular Training Rhythm—Lloyd H. Harrison. ...Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
Secondary Education—Myron H. Leenhouts. .California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Day Schools—Dwight W. Reeder Bruce Street School, Newark, N. J. 
Principals and Supervising Teachers—Juliet McDermott 
South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Research—Helmer R. Myklebust 
Speech—Josephine Carr 
Reading—Margaret H. Gruver 
Language—Lois Helen Nyhus 
Social Studies—Paul C. Bird 


PROGRAM 

Visual Education—Ben E. Hoffmeyer..North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, | | ° 
Vocational Training—Rudolf Wartenberg..California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor.....................-Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Deaf Teachers—David Mudgett..............Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 
Health and Physical Education—James Spink. Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Preschool—Eleanor R. Vorce............Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
.+++s.++++-lowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, lowa 
.......Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I 
..+..+.....California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. 


